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hat  have  two  terms  vmder 
the  Foster  Administration 
been  like  for  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Secretary?  After  40 
years  in  business,  and  starting  retire- 
ment, I  never  thought  that  I  would 
spend  the  last  eight  years  doing  what 
1  have  been  doing.  But  I  did. 

I  found  it  to  be  an  unusual  expe- 
rience since  state  government  and  the  business  world  are  two  different  species. 
Having  experienced  both,  I  realize  that  it  is  important  to  have  business  people 
involved  in  government  operations.  The  average  state  government  career  employ- 
ee is  not  aware  of  some  necessary  aspects  of  life  in  the  business  commimity  that 
also  apply  to  government. 

It  is  much  easier  to  spend  someone  else's  money  than  your  own.  I  find  that  a 
person  gives  much  more  consideration  to  spending  his  own  money  than  when 
spending  government  money.  It  is  also  easier  not  to  make  demands  that  should  be 
made  on  people  than  it  is  to  make  them.  Government  survives  whether  the 
demands  are  made  or  not,  but  if  one  is  to  survive  in  business,  these  demands  must 
be  made  and  people  must  perform.  Government  goes  on  despite  what  adminis- 
trators and  employees  do,  where  business  fails. 

I  have  also  learned  that  there  are  many  qualified  people  working  in  state  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  who  can  do  the  technical  work  and 
answer  the  technical  questions — I  wasn't  always  able  to  do  that.  However,  I  did 
know  when  someone  was  not  doing  his  job  and  when  we  were  about  to  get 
"soaked"  by  the  experienced  businessmen  doing  business  with  LDWF.  1  also  knew 
right  from  wrong.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  working  for  this  governor  was  never 
being  asked  to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

The  Advocate  referred  to  the  governor  and  me  as  "old  hunting  buddies." 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  truth.  I  had  one  30-minute  conversation  with  Mr. 
Foster  before  he  decided  to  run  for  office,  when  a  mutual  friend  brought  him  to 
visit  me.  The  next  time  we  met  was  after  the  election  (before  he  took  office)  when 
we  both  happened  to  be  guests  on  a  duck  hunt.  He  knew  1  had  served  on  the 
Wildhfe  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  asked  some  questions  about  the  agency. 
Before  the  conversation  ended,  he  offered  me  the  position  as  LDWF  Secretary.  I 
declined,  as  1  did  several  more  times  before  agreeing  to  the  job  for  six  months — so 
much  for  six  months. 

This  administration  has  been  helpful  with  legislation  that  enabled  the  depart- 
ment to  better  accomplish  its  mission,  as  well  as  stopping  legislation  that  would've 
hindered  our  ability  to  successfully  manage  the  state's  resources.  The  average  per- 
son does  not  know  how  economically  important  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  to  Louisiana.  The  resources  this  department  manages  are  worth 
approximately  ten  billion  dollars  annually  in  economic  benefit  to  the  state.  It  cre- 
ates almost  100,000  jobs  and  produces  several  hundred  million  dollars  in  taxes. 
And  LDWF  does  this  without  any  general  funds;  we  operate  from  the  funds  gen- 
erated by  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  equipment  and  supplies.  We  also 
manage  almost  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land,  including  the  enforcement  of 
fish  and  game  laws  on  these  state  lands  Also,  our  waterways  are  safer  because  our 
Enforcement  Division  spends  countless  hours  on  the  water  enforcing  safe  boating 
regulations  and  performing  rescue  missions  of  those  in  need. 

Governor  Foster  has  run  state  government  better  than  anyone  in  my  memory, 
and  I  think  it  is  primarily  because  of  his  business  background,  personal  integrity 
and  ability  to  find  the  right  people  to  help  him  (not  necessarily  me)  and  let  them 
do  their  jobs.  The  himters,  fishermen  and  other  users  of  Louisiana's  outdoors 
should  be  thankful  they  have  had  this  man  at  the  helm  of  the  state  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Because  of  Go\'ernor  Foster  the  resources  of  this  state  and  the  citizens'  abil- 
ity to  utilize  them  are  several  rungs  up  the  ladder  from  where  they  were  eight  years 
ago. 
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December  31  will  mark  the  end  of  the  4th 
Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  Recognition 
Program.  This  period  covers  the  last  three 
deer  seasons,  2001-2003.  There  have  been 
112  officially  scored  bucks  that  qualify  for 
recognition.  During  the  3rd  Recognition 
Period,  1998-2000,  a  total  of  138  bucks 
qualified  for  recognition.  With  one  hunting 
season  remaining,  the  4th  Recognition 
Period  is  shaping  up  to  be  the  best  three- 
year  period  for  quality  deer  yet. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  increase 
in  the  harvest  of  quality  deer  is  that  many 
clubs  and  landowners  have  become  inter- 
ested in  what  is  known  as  Quality  Deer 
Management,  and  are  allowing  their  buck 
populations  to  grow  older.  Much  of  this  is 
accomplished  with  volimteer  programs  by 
these  clubs  and  landowners  that  participate 
in  the  Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP).  Some  states  are  using 
mandatory  antler  regulations  to  try  and 
develop  an  older  class  of  bucks.  Louisiana 
is  experimenting  with  this  in  three  parishes 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  (Iberville,  Point 
Coupee  and  West  Baton  Rouge). 

Antler  regulations  are  the  primary 
means  that  most  DMAP  clubs  use  to  judge 


deer  for  harvest.  There  are  problems  asso- 
ciated with  using  antler  points  as  the  crite- 
rion to  determine  which  bucks  are  harvest- 
ed, but  counting  points  is  fairly  simple. 
Mississippi  is  finding  that  their  four-point 
law  is  creating  problems  for  them  on  their 
better  habitat  sites.  The  high  quality  year- 
ling (1  1/2-year-old)  bucks  that  should  be 
passed  up  and  allowed  to  grow  older  are 
being  harvested,  leaving  the  yearling 
bucks  of  lesser  quality  to  grow  older. 
These  low  quality  bucks  become  mediocre 
adults,  causing  a  decline  in  quality  on  their 
better  habitat  sites. 

The  six-point  experiment  in  Louisiana  is 
designed  to  protect  the  bulk  of  the  yearling 
bucks,  but  still  does  not  protect  the  year- 
ling bucks  with  six  or  more  points  and 
good  body  weights.  2002  was  the  first  year 
of  this  experiment  and  the  yearling  buck 
harvest  was  reduced  in  the  three  parishes. 
Hunters  should  expect  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  2  1  /2-year-old  bucks  available 
for  harvest.  Unfortunately  we  know  that 
there  are  2-year-old  bucks  in  this  area  that 
don't  produce  six-points  and  cannot  be 
legally  harvested.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  using  antler  restrictions;  low- 
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quality  adult  bucks  that  certainly  should  be 
removed  from  the  population  are  protect- 
ed, unless  other  regulations  are  developed 
that  allow  the  harvest  of  these  animals. 
Because  management  can  get  somewhat 
complicated,  the  department  is  more  in 
favor  of  buck  limits  than  antler  restrictions 
to  increase  the  age  structure.  A  buck  limit 
would  reduce  the  harvest  of  young  bucks; 
hunters  could  decide  for  themselves  what 
bucks  to  harvest  and  this  would  allow  the 
harvest  of  low  quality  bucks. 

The  Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  clearly 
point  out  that  the  really  large  trophy  bucks 
are  harvested  on  the  better  habitat  sites. 
Bottomland  hardwood  habitat  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  rivers  produce  the 
largest  deer.  Mixed  pine/hardwood  forest- 
ed habitat  will  also  produce  large  deer  if 
the  hardwood  component  is  good.  The 
Louisiana  Recognition  Records  also  show 
that  all  habitat  around  the  state  can  pro- 
duce quality  deer  if  it  is  managed  properly, 
if  the  herd  is  kept  in  balance  with  the  habi- 
tat, and  if  the  bucks  are  allowed  to  age. 
What  hunters  need  to  realize  is  that  a  qual- 
ity deer  scoring  130  harvested  in  southwest 
Louisiana  is  just  as  much  a  trophy  as  the 
160  deer  harvested  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
This  is  what  separates  the  two  records  pro- 
grams. The  recognition  program  is 
designed  to  recognize  these  good  deer  pro- 
duced on  the  poorer  habitat  sites. 

Both  the  Recognition  and  the  Big  Game 
Records  programs  also  reveal  that  the  time 
to  harvest  a  big  buck  is  during  the  rut.  As 
does  near  the  time  of  estrus,  big  bucks  will 
begin  to  work  scrapes  on  a  regular  basis. 
This  pre-rut  activity  is  a  good  time  for 
hunters  to  try  some  scrape  hunting  or  rat- 
tling. Once  does  begin  going  into  heat, 
bucks  leave  the  scrapes  and  are  busy  fol- 
lowing the  females.  This  is  the  time  to  get 
in  those  travel  corridors  and  wait  for  deer 
to  come  your  way.  Breeding  activity  in 
Areas  3,  7  and  8  is  generally  in  October; 
peak  breeding  in  Area  2  is  during 
November;  in  Areas  1,  4  and  5,  December 
is  the  first  peak;  and  in  Areas  1  and  6  the 
breeding  peak  is  usually  Ln  January. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  4th 
Recognition  Program  some  true  trophy- 
class  deer  have  been  killed.  Jason  Dupree 
killed  a  199  6/8  non-typical  19-point  buck 
in  Red  River  Parish  on  December  31,  2001. 
Joe  Neatherland  killed  a  monster  eight- 
point  that  scored  163  3/8  Ln  Jackson  Parish 
on  December  27,  2002.    This  deer  may  be 


the  largest  eight-point  ever  harvested  in  the 
state.  Shannon  Deville  harvested  a  179  2/8 
typical  14-point  buck  in  St.  Landry  Parish 
on  January  6,  2001.  Another  Boone  and 
Crockett  typical  buck  scoring  171  7/8  was 
killed  by  James  Jackson  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish  on  January  2,  2003.  Ronnie 
Wilkinson  killed  a  170  3/8  typical  buck 
with  a  muzzleloader  in  Concordia  Parish 
on  January  25,  2002,  that  takes  over  the 
number  one  spot  for  that  category. 

Table  1  shows  the  location  and  harvest 
dates  for  the  recognition  deer  killed  during 
the  2002/03  season.  Table  II  shows  the 
location  for  the  recognition  deer  harvested 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  4th 
Recognition  Program.  There  are  some 
quality  deer  being  harvested  on  the  public 
lands  so  hunters  not  in  a  club  do  not  have 
to  be  left  out.  Anyone  harvesting  a  deer 
during  the  2003  season  who  believes  it  may 
qualify  for  recognition  should  contact  the 
local  wildlife  office  and  have  it  officially 
measured.  There  is  a  60-day  drying  period 
before  a  rack  can  be  officially  scored.  Many 
buck  contests  across  the  state  do  not  use  an 
official  scoring  system.  The  Louisiana  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
and  Pope  and  Young  scoring  systems. 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  Big  Game 
Records  and  the  past  recognifion  program 
lists  can  contact  the  Deer  Study  Program  in 
Baton  Rouge.  Once  the  deer  harvested 
from  the  2003  season  have  been  officially 
scored,  a  publication  concerning  the  4th 
Recognition  Period  will  be  produced  and 
available  to  the  public.  With  the  way  things 
have  gone  the  first  two  years,  the  official 
measurers  around  the  state  may  have  a 
busy  year  ahead  of  them.  ^ 


Dave  Morclaud  is  the  state  Deer  Stiidif  Leader 
for  LDWF.  He  is  an  official  measurer  for  tlie 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  Pope  and  Young 
Club  and  the  Longhunter  Society.  Moreland  is 
also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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Score 

Date 

Name  of  Hunter 

Weapon 

Area 

1 74  6/8-T 

Avoyelles  Parish 

1/10/03 

Allen  Gaspard 

Gun 

6 

1 

171  7/8-T 

W.  Feliciana  Parish 

1/09/03 

James  A.  Jackson 

Gun 

1 

1 

171  3/8-NT 

W.  Feliciana  Parish 

1/19/03 

Mike  Sutton 

Gun 

1 

1 

163  3/8-T 

Jackson  Parish 

12/27/02 

JL  Neatherland 

Gun 

2 

156  5/8-T 

Claiborne  Parish 

11/09/02 

Eric  Rachal 

Gun 

2 

156  4/8-T 

DeSoto  Parish 

12/08/02 

Shane  Sears 

Gun 

2 

1 

155  2/8-T 

Natchitoches  Parish 

11/29/02 

Ken  D.  Pardee 

Gun 

2 

1 

1 53  3/8-T 

Avoyelles  Parish 

12/01/02 

Jeramie  Bordelon 

Gun 

6 

149         -T 

St.  Martin  Parish 

01/12/03 

Russel  Foti 

Gun 

6 

148  3/8-T 

Red  River  Parish 

12/05/02 

Ben  Jowers 

Gun 

2 

147  5/8-T 

Avoyelles  Parish 

1/22/03 

Bobby  Coco 

Gun 

6 

146        -T 

Three  Rivers  WMA 

11/29/02 

Adam  Smith 

Gun 

1 

145  3/8-T 

Natchitoches  Parish 

11/29/02 

David  Crochet 

Gun 

2 

144  4/8-T 

Vernon  Parish 

10/26/02 

Chris  Kadrovich 

Gun 

3 

1 43  4/8-T 

Webster  Parish 

11/26/02 

Ronald  Price 

Gun 

2 

142  7/8-T 

Red  River  Parish 

01/04/03 

Michael  Lindsay 

Gun 

2 

141  6/8-T 

St.  John  Parish 

12/15/02 

George  Rochelle 

Gun 

6 

141  2/8-T 

Red  River  Parish 

12/01/02 

Richard  Meylain 

Gun 

2 

140  4/8-T 

Natchitoches  Parish 

12/21/02 

Steven  Scott 

Gun 

2 

138  5/8-T 

Avoyelles  Parish 

12/09/02 

Michael  Coco 

Gun 

6 

138  1/8-T 

Webster  Parish 

12/01/02 

Larry  Shaw 

Gun 

2 

137         -T 

Webster  Parish 

1 2/24/02 

Rick  Thomas 

Gun 

2 

i 

133  1/8-T 

DeSoto  Parish 

11/08/02 

Paul  Trader 

Gun 

2 

131  6/8-T 

E.  Feliciana  Parish 

12/02/02 

Robert  Addison 

Gun 

1 

j 

130  5/8-T 

Red  River  Pahsh 

11/29/02 

Michael  Lindsay 

Gun 

2 

1 55  2/8-T 

Russell  Sage  WMA 

1 2/24/02 

Tony  Fontenot 

Bow 

4 

1 43  7/8-T 

E.Carroll  Parish 

12/12/02 

Randy  Steverson 

Bow 

4 

133  6/8-T 

Concordia  Parish 

1/28/03 

Vic  Sages 

Bow 

1 

128  7/8-T 

Jackson  Parish 

10/29/02 

Cliff  Hampton 

Bow 

2 

125  3/8-T 

Russell  Sage  WMA 

12/23/02 

Tony  Fontenot 

Bow 

4 

124  5/8-T 

Webster  Parish 

11/18/02 

Joseph  Brooks 

Bow 

2 

1 1 5  2/8-T 

Tensas  River  NWR 

1/06/03 

Chris  Morris 

Bow 

1 

158  1/8-T 

Thistlethwaite  WMA 

1/03/03 

Bruce  Cooke 

ML 

6 

154  4/8-T 

Lake  Ophelia  NWR 

1/04/03 

Anthony  Lemoine 

ML 

6 

143  4/8-T 

Camp  Beauregard  WMA 

12/07/02 

Dennis  Albritton 

ML 

2 

135  3/8-NT 

Vernon  Parish 

1 0/29/02 

Joseph  Dickerson 

ML 

2 

135  1/8-T 

Evangeline  Parish 

10/27/02 

Chris  Tate 

ML 

2 

119  2/8-T 

E.  Feliciana  Parish 

1/25/03 

David  Blouin 

ML 

1 

1 1 8  2/8-T 

E.  Feliciana  Parish 

12/06/02 

David  Moreland 

ML 

1 

116        -T 

E.  Feliciana  Parish 

1/23/03 

Emile  LeBlanc 

ML 

1 

T=  Typical  Antlers 

NT=  Non-typical  Antlers 

L  TABLE  II  — 

LA  Recognition  Program,  2001  &  2002  Seasons  Number  of  Harvested  Deer 

Parish 

Gun 

Bow 

Muzzleloader 

Parish 

Gun 

Bow 

Muzzleloader 

Avoyelles 

9 

1 

4 

Ouachita 

1 

2 

Beauregard 

1 

Pointe  Coupee 

1 

1 

Bienville 

1 

Rapides 

2 

Caddo 

2 

1 

Red  River 

9 

Cameron 

1 

Sabine 

1 

Claiborne 

2 

1 

St.  John 

1 

Concordia 

2 

2 

1 

St.  Landry 

4 

1 

2 

DeSoto 

3 

St.  Martin 

3 

E.  Baton  Rouge 

1 

1 

1 

St.  Mary 

3 

E.  Carroll 

3 

Tensas 

7 

E,  Feliciana 

2 

1 

3 

Vernon 

1 

2 

1 

Grant 

2 

Webster 

6 

1 

Jackson 

1 

2 

W.  Baton  Rouge 

1 

LaSalle 

1 

W.  Feliciana 

4 

3 

Natchitoches 

5 

Winn 

1 
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COCK  OF  THE  WOOD 


As  a  young  boy,  I  spent  almost  every  weekend  of  the  dove  season  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter  in  the  False  River  area.  At  first  I  was  a  "bird  dog" 
for  my  father,  but  I  eventually  graduated  to  carrying  my  own  shotgun. 


BY 
MIKEOLINDE 


My  ties  to  the  False  River  area  continued 
through  my  teenage  and  college  years,  only 
my  companions  now  included  a  few 
friends  and  any  of  my  five  brothers. 
Although  doves  were  the  species  of  choice, 
our  bags  usually  consisted  of  more  than 
one  species  of  game.  A  typical  hunt  might 
yield  four  doves,  tv\'o  squirrels,  a  snipe,  a 
wood  duck,  a  rabbit  and,  later  in  the  year,  a 
couple  of  woodcock. 

At  the  Department's  annual  hunting 
and  fishing  day  celebration  in  Baton 
Rouge,  I  often  talk  to  many  enthusiastic 
young  hunters.  When  I  mention  wood- 
cock, some  indicate  that  they  shoot  a  few 


each  year  "just  at  dark  as  they  fly  out." 
Since  there  are  so  few  woodcock  hunters,  I 
feel  guilty  when  I  tell  them  that  if  you're 
shooting  them  in  the  late  afternoon  as  they 
fly  out,  it's  almost  certainly  after  legal 
shooting  hours  (sunset).  Woodcock  make 
crepuscular  flights — a  fancy  word  for  early 
morning  and  dusk.  That's  because  they 
use  woodland  thickets  during  the  day  and 
spend  most  nights  in  open  fields.  I  always 
add  that  trying  that  same  strategy  in  the 
early  morning  before  starting  your  squirrel 
hunt  will  make  it  legal. 

My  early  exposure  to  woodcock  was  not 
at  either  of  these  times.    Rather,  it  was  by 
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Bottomland  hardwood 

forest  regions  are 

generally  excellent 

woodcock  habitat. 

Since  blackberry  and 

switchcane  thickets 

are  common,  hunters 

may  find  brush  chaps, 

coveralls  and  gloves 

helpful. 


Look  for  woodcock 

sign  or  splash  (shown 

below)  as  an  indication 

that  woodcock  are 

using  a  particular  area. 


walking  through  blackberry  thickets  within 
woodlots  behind  my  uncle's  home  while 
trying  to  jump  rabbits  and  escape  the  mid- 
afternoon  heat.  (Actually,  I'm  not  sure 
walking  is  a  particularly  good  description 
of  what  we  did  because  I  don't  know  any- 
one who  "walks"  through  blackberry  thick- 
ets! Perhaps  stumbling  and  crawling 
would  be  more  appropriate.)  On  overcast 
or  drizzly  days,  bagging  woodcock  was 
easier  because  the  birds  tended  to  be  in  tall 
ragweed  and  at  the  edge  of  blackberry- 
lined  ditch  banks  rather  than  in  the  thickest 
of  places.  It  was  during  this  period  of  my 
life  that  1  decided  if  you  hunted  woodcock 
and  didn't  enci  up  as  ruffled  at  the  end  of 
your  hunt  as  the  bird  you  bagged,  then  you 
probabK  v\lml  not  hunting  in  the  best 
places 


'   X 


I  have  owned  a  retriever  for  duck  hunt- 
ing since  my  college  days,  but  I  was  almost 
30  before  I  got  my  first  bird  dog,  a  late 
bloomer  some  might  say.  Bird  dogs  opened 
a  whole  new  world  of  appreciation  of 
woodcock  and  hunting.  Although  it's  been 
almost  25  years,  1  still  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  the  exact  bend  in  the  woodlot 
behind  my  uncle's  home  when  my  6-month 
old  Brittany  spaniel  made  his  first  point  and 
retrieve.  He  went  from  a  quick  trot  to  a 
crawl  to  totally  stiff  with  all  of  his  muscles 
tensed  within  a  couple  of  yards.  I  also 
remember  the  pressure  1  felt  to  make  a  good 
shot  and  the  relief  when  1  saw  my  shot  hit 
its  mark  and  the  joy  as  Amos  pounced  on 
the  downed  bird  and  quickly  brought  it  to 
m\  hand  Since  that  time,  I've  enjoyed  fol- 
lowing hmi  on  many  a  hunt  as  well  as 
,  another  three  bird  dogs  that 

have  followed — an  English 
pointer,  an  English  setter 
cind  another  Brittany. 

My  goal  with  bird  dogs  has 
been  to  bring  another  one  on 
c\ery  five  years.  My 
"young"  dog  is  now  11,  so 
I'm  trying  to  decide  whether 
the  next  addition  to  my  ken- 
nel will  be  another  Brittany 
or  a  setter.  Specifying  which 
breed  of  dog  makes  the  best 
bird  hunting  dog,  regardless 
of  what  species  of  upland 
bird  you're  chasing,  is  one  of 
the  quickest  and  surest  ways 
to  get  into  an  argument 
among  bird  dog  enthusiasts. 
I've  personally  seen  at  least 
five  breeds  of  dogs  that  did 
excellent  jobs  while  hrmting 
woodcock.  Having  said 
that,  my  guess  is  that 
Brittany  spaniels  and 
English  setters  are  the  most 
commonly  used  dogs  to 
hunt  woodcock  in 

Louisiana.  Regardless  of 
breed,  the  real  key  is  having 
dogs  that  will  work  relative- 
ly close  because  the  thick 
cover  woodcock  use  for 
their  diurnal  habitat  results 
in  greatly  reduced  visibili- 
ty— often  less  than  50  yards. 
As  a  result,  hunters  often 
use  bells  or  electronic  beeper 


collars  to  keep  up  with  their  dogs. 

Woodcock  are  migratory  game  birds 
whose  primary  breeding  populations  are  in 
the  Great  Lake  and  northeast  states  and 
southeastern  Canada.  Nationally,  their 
numbers  have  declined  over  the  past  35 
years.  Although  loss  of  young  aspen  forests 
on  the  breeding  grounds  is  thought  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  decline,  the  season  length, 
bag  limit,  and  framework  dates  were 
reduced  during  the  1990s  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
good  news  for  Louisiana  woodcock 
hunters.  First,  Louisiana  is  in  the  Central 
Region  for  woodcock,  roughly  analogous  to 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  for  waterfowl.  Its 
breeding  population  index  was  up  about  10 
percent  this  past  spring  over  last  year's,  so 
production  this  summer  should  have  been 
fair  to  good.  Additionally,  woodcock  hunt- 
ing In  Louisiana  can  be  very  good,  even  in 
years  with  lower  population  indices, 
because  we  are  strategically  located  at  the 
end  of  the  woodcock's  migratory  path. 

Back  in  the  1950s,  it  was  estimated  that  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  woodcock  in 
North  America  wintered  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  ri\'ers  basins. 
Though  more  recent  research  suggests  that 
value  was  too  high,  Louisiana  still  winters 
more  birds  than  any  other  southern  state. 
Bowhunters  often  provide  me  with  the  first 
Indication  that  woodcock  migration  Into 
the  state  has  begun  because  the  opening  of 
archery  season  (October  1)  coincides  with 
woodcock  beginning  to  enter  the  state. 
Wintering  woodcock  numbers  continue  to 
Increase  until  peak  numbers  are  reached, 
usually  around  Christmas  to  early  January. 
Their  numbers  begin  to  decrease  In  late 
January  and  most  have  left  or  leave  the 
state  on  the  first  full  moon  In  February. 

The  woodcock  season  In  Louisiana  has 
generally  been  set  as  December  18-January 
31  to  encompass  the  period  when  wood- 
cock numbers  in  the  state  are  at  their  high- 
est. Tliey  can  be  found  throughout  the  state 
during  the  winter  for  the  most  part,  except 
in  coastal  areas.  Bottomland  hardwood  for- 
est regions  are  generally  considered  the 
best  areas  for  woodcock,  but  the  pineland 
portions  of  the  state  also  can  hold  large 
numbers  of  birds. 

Two  habitat  characteristics  are  critical 
for  woodcock.  The  first  is  structure. 
Woodcock  habitat  has  often  been  described 
as  "picket  fence-Uke."    That  Is,  the  birds 


need  a  lot  of  vertical  structure  with  open 
ground  cover.  Blackberry  thickets,  hard- 
wood and  pine  regeneration  and  switch- 
cane  thickets  are  often  common  features 
within  good  woodcock  habitat.  With  this 
in  mind,  hunters  usually  will  need  to  wear 
brush  chaps  or  coveralls.  Thin  leather 
gloves  aren't  a  bad  idea  either. 

The  second  crucial  component  to  good 
habitat  is  adequate  moisture.  Since  earth- 
worms are  the  primary  diet  of  woodcock, 
the  ground  must  be  moist  enough  to  have 
high  numbers  of  worms  within  several 
inches  of  the  surface.  (Woodcock  bills  are 
about  as  long  as  a  dollar  bill  is  wide.) 
Because  woodcock  need  both  of  these  habi- 
tat components,  their  presence  on  a  tract  of 
land  may  change  during  the  season  as  well 
as  from  year  to  year.  Hunters  need  to  keep 
this  in  mind  and  be  ready  to  change  loca- 
tions if  both  conditions  are  not  present. 
When  I'm  walking  through  my  favorite 
woodcock  coverts,  I  like  to  feel  that  water  is 
almost  oozing  under  my  feet  and  see  scat- 
tered pockets  of  standing  water.  That's 
when  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
good  hunt. 

The  quality  of  a  tract  of  land  in  terms  of 
woodcock  habitat  is  usually  short-lived 
because  sunshine  to  the  forest  floor  creates 
the  thickets  that  woodcock  need.  When  a 
timber  harvest  or  storm  creates  openings  in 
the  forest  canopy,  it  usually  takes  several 
years  to  become  good  woodcock  habitat 
and  normally  will  remain  good  for  only 
three  to  six  years. 


Above,  a  woodcock 
feeds  on  earthworms 
in  the  ground.  Besides 
vertical  structure, 
good  woodcock 
habitat  requires 
adequate  moisture. 
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Successful  woodcock 

hunting  requires 

dogs  that  work  closely 

because  the  thick 

woodcock  cover 

greatly  reduces 

visibility. 


^"^^^^^ 


All  department-managed  wildlife  man- 
agement areas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coastal  areas,  have  some  woodcock  hunt- 
ing potential.  Those  located  within  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  rivers 
basins  are  traditionally  considered  the  best, 
but  that  may  be  primarily  due  to  most 
woodcock  hunters  residing  in  the  southern 


LDWF  File  Photo 


LDWF  File  Photo 

portion  of  the  state.  I've  made  excellent 
woodcock  hunts  in  virtually  every  region 
of  the  state.  Many  of  the  federal  lands  such 
as  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  (FS), 
national  wildlife  refuges  (FWS)  and  Corps 
of  Engineer  (COE)  lands  also  will  offer 
woodcock  hunting  potential.  Non-toxic 
shot  such  as  steel  shot  and  other  restric- 
tions may  apply  to  FWS  and  COE  lands  so 
hunters  should  check  with  these  agencies 
before  going  afield  on  their  lands.  ^ 


Mike  Olindc  is  the  Researcli  Program  Manager 
for  the  Wildlife  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 


Many  hunters  use 
bells  or  electronic 
beeper  collars  to 
track  their  dogs. 


Hunter's  Best  Mmi 


*St 


I  went  home  that  weekend  hooked  on 
both  waterfowling  and  dogs  and  began  an 
intense  study  of  the  sport  and  the  retriev- 
ing breeds.  I  found  a  great  number  of 
books  on  hunting  dogs  at  the  library  and 
local  book  stores,  and  I  did  my  best  to  take 
information  from  them  all  to  prepare 
myself  for  the  great  responsibilities  of  own- 
ing and  training  a  hunting  retriever. 

Basically,  there  are  three  major  retrieving 
breeds  in  North  America:  the  Labrador 
retriever,  the  Golden  retriever,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  retriever.  Each  has  its  own 
demeanor  and  style,  and  each  has  its  own 
devoted  fans  who  praise  each  dog's  abih- 
ties. 

After  countless  hours  poring  over  the  lit- 
erature, I  chose  a  Labrador  retriever  as  the 
breed  that  best  matched  my  hopes  for  a 
hunting  dog.  The  Lab  seemed  perfect,  an 
all  around  great  hunter  that  is  equally  great 
with  a  family.  It  can  handle  foul  weather 
well  and  is  easily  trainable.  Though  it  was 
a  difficult  decision,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
wise  one,  considering  how  I  spend  my 
spare  time  and  how  often  I  hunt  in  the 
field.  The  Golden  was  not  the  hard  hunter 
that  I  wanted,  and  thotigh  my  ego  wanted 
it,  the  Chessie  was  just  too  much  dog  for 
me  to  handle,  considering  that  I  would  be 
training  my  first. 

Local  professionals  in  the  hunting 
retriever  trade  also  helped  me  out,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  Louisiana  is  saturated 
with  extremely  talented  retriever  trainers.  I 
settled  on  a  local  who  also  happened  to  be 
a  close  friend  and  former  college  football 
teammate.  Ryan  Cade  of  Sporting  Dogs, 
Inc.  in  Lafayette  gave  me  direction  and  con- 
tinued guidance  after  I  chose  a  little  choco- 
late fur  ball  I  named  Beaux. 

Beaux  spent  that  first  hunting  season 
tagging  along  with  me  to  Pecan  Island, 
romping  around  in  the  duck  boats  and 
inside  the  camp,  chasing  Maggie  and  stir- 
ring up  a  fuss.  Over  time  he  started  to 
swim,  make  simple  balled-up  sock 
retrieves  and  slowly  learned  to  sit  for 
pieces  of  hot  dog  wieners. 

By  the  first  of  the  new  millennium. 
Beaux  started  liis  "puppy  school"  and  each 
week  we  went  out  to  Sporting  Dogs  to  train 
with  Ryan.  Those  first  few  months  were 
tough  for  us  both;  his  spirit  was  broken  like 
a  teenager  in  boot  camp.  He  was  forced  to 
walk  at  heel,  sit  on  command  and  come  no 
matter  what  he  was  doing.  We  made  every 
effort  to  make  the  training  sessions  fun  and 


soon  Beaux's  seemingly  defeated  attitude 
turned  more  aggressive  and  confident. 

Beaux  and  I  also  participated  in  our  first 
ever  hunt  test  at  the  Cajun  Hunting 
Retriever  Club's  spring  event.  The  Cajun 
HRC  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Hunting  Retriever 
Club,  Inc.,  which  is  a  division  of  the  United 
Kennel  Club.  The  members  of  Cajun  HRC 
and  other  state  HRC  clubs  are  dedicated  to 
training  retrievers  for  the  field,  so  their 
tests  simulate  real  hunting  situations.  The 
dogs  are  judged  according  to  a  hunting 
standard  that  correlates  to  age  and  experi- 
ence. Beaux  and  I  passed  two  Started 
Retriever  tests,  and  it  was  beginning  to 
look  like  we  were  ready  for  hunting  season. 

In  the  sununer  sessions,  we  focused  on 
the  three  basic  commands  that  all  retrievers 
should  know:  sit,  heel  and  fetch.  We 
expanded  upon  them  more  and  more,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Beaux  was 
marking  multiple  targets  and  making  sim- 
ple blind  retrieves  in  moderate  cover. 
Louisiana's  early  teal  season  was  fast 
approaching  and  I  was  getting  excited  with 
the  prospect  of  that  first  morning.  Beaux 
was  becoming  a  hunting  retriever. 

As  school  started  back  up  for  me  in  the 
fall,  I  would  wake  early  and  train  Beaux 
imder  the  parking  lights  at  nearby  offices. 
Then  each  day  in  my  classroom,  I  would 
teach  a  larger  group  of  youngsters  who, 
like  Beaux,  would  rather  have  been  play- 
ing, swimming  or  rolling  around  in  the 
dirt.  In  the  afternoon  I  returned  home  to 
train  one  more  time  before  relaxing  with 
him  in  the  back  yard. 

September's  arrival  creeped  along,  but 
finally  the  opener  came.  We  loaded  up  the 
truck  for  Beaux's  first  ever  hunt,  a  special 
moment  I  was  pleased  to  share  with  my 
Dad.  Friday  night  found  me  in  knots  and  1 
was  near  nausea  by  Saturday  morning 
After  so  much  work,  it  was  now  time  for 
payoff. 

The  sky  that  early  September  mormng 
was  littered  with  stars  and  fast-flying  satel- 
lites, A  gentle  northern  breeze  held  off  the 
swarm  of  mosquitoes  and  Beaux  silently 
whimpered  from  his  own  anticipation. 
Sometime  near  shooting  time,  the  decoys 
before  us  became  visible  and  we  watched 
them  silently  bob  back  and  forth  on  the 
pond.  A  loud  whistling  "swoosh"  passed 
right  behind  us  and  then  suddenly-from 
out  of  nowhere-a  flock  of  Blue-winged  teal 
were  sitting  among  the  decoys. 

Dad  and  I  opened  up  on  the  flock  and 
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we  managed  to  take  three  of  them.  I 
stepped  onto  the  dog  stand  and  worked 
Beaux  out  to  the  ducks.  His  first  step  off  of 
the  stand  was  not  the  mad  charge  I  had  seen 
in  training.  He  made  an  uneasy  plop  into 
the  water's  edge  and  then  a  very  apprehen- 
sive swim  into  the  unknown.  He  obeyed  my 
whistle  cortunands  and  went  toward  the 
directions  I  cast  him  in.  He  picked  up  the 
first  bird,  then  the  second  and  finally  in  a 
long  blind  retrieve,  the  last.  By  then  the  sun 
was  exposing  the  entire  marsh  and  Beaux 
returned  with  more  confidence.  The  rest  of 
the  limit  came  easily  and  Beaux  never  once 
lost  sight  of  a  duck.  By  the  end  of  the  morn- 
ing's himt.  Beaux  was  charging  off  of  his 
stand  and  I  was  beaming  with  pride. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  season  was  about  learning 
and  reinforcing  skills.  Most  hunts  were  not 
as  easy  as  that  first  one  and  often  I  would 
stop  the  himt,  get  out  of  the  blind  and  work 
on  some  basics  that  he  had  failed  to  remem- 
ber. To  the  chagrin  of  my  blind  mates,  I  tried 
to  instill  in  Beaux  the  right  way  to  do  things 
hoping  to  avoid  shortcuts  that  might  hurt  us 
later. 

Since  then,  we  have  completed  yet  anoth- 
er hunting  season.  With  each  passing  year,  I 
learn  to  love  the  sport  more,  and  I  believe 
this  is  possible  because  of  Beaux.  I  would 
rather  not  hunt  if  he  were  absent.  He  is  my 
hunting  partner  and  the  best  conservation 
tool  that  money  can  buy. 

Retrieving  breeds  do  not  come  cheaply. 
The  costs  do  not  end  with  the  purchase  of  a 
pup  since  training  a  reliable  hxmting  dog 
takes  patience  and  dedication.  It  is  a  lifetime 
investment  and  the  most  important  one  for  a 


serious  waterfowl  hunter.  Retrievers  can, 
and  often  do,  make  the  hunt. 

Maggie,  my  inspiration,  is  now  retired 
and  forced  to  remain  in  camp  while  the  men 
and  their  younger  dogs  head  out  into  the 
darkness.  Although  she  whines  and  shakes 
while  we  gear  up,  leaving  her  at  camp  is  for 
her  own  good.  Her  back  hips  are  so  worn 
that  they  get  stiff  after  any  work.  The 
change  in  her  was  subtle  and  overlooked, 
but  now  when  she  makes  an  early  season 
hunt  when  the  water  is  high  and  warm,  it 
takes  days  for  her  to  loosen  back  up.  If  she 
had  her  way,  she  would  go  on  every  hunt, 
but  the  responsible  action  is  to  keep  her  in 
camp.  Owners  must  often  make  these  diffi- 
cult decisions  for  their  dogs  even  though  the 
animals'  hearts  and  spirits  are  still  young 
and  willing. 

Maggie  is  with  us  in  spirit  when  we  are 
out  in  the  blinds.  She  is  the  reason  I  have 
my  own  retriever  and  why  I  love  the  hunt  so 
much.  The  retrieving  breeds  bring  com- 
pleteness to  the  tradition  of  waterfowling, 
and  Maggie  and  Beaux  are  two  great  exam- 
ples. ^ 

Marty  Cannon  is  a  junior  high  teacher  in 
Lafayette.  His  love  of  sports,  especially  hunting 
and  fishing,  prompted  him  to  write  about  his 
outdoor  passions  and  pursuits.  He  has  also 
been  published  in  Louisiana  Sportsman 
Magazine. 


Though  each  breed  has 
its  own  demeanor  and 
style,  a  well-trained 
retriever  will  be  a  loyal 
hunting  partner  and 
one  of  the  best 
conservation  tools 
money  can  buy. 
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YOUTH  TURKPLOTTERY 


How  would  you  like  an  opportunity  for  your  kids  to  hunt  wild 
turkeys  in  some  of  Louisiana's  best  areas  with  an  experienced 
turkey  hunter  guide?  That's  not  all.  They  can  hunt  before  the 
regular  season  opens  and  get  first  crack  at  a  big  gobbler.  Did  we 
mention  that  it  won't  cost  anything  (well  almost  anything)?  No, 
this  isn't  the  introduction  to  the  latest  infomercial,  but  a  real 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

STORY  BY  This  opportunity  is  available  to  successful  wildlife  management  area  (WMA)  youth  hunt  lot- 

FRED  KIMMEL  '^'-''"7  sipplicants.  For  the  fourth  year,  several  of  the  top  wildlife  management  areas  for  turkey 

hunting  will  be  open  to  youth  hunters.  The  hunts  will  take  place  the  Saturday  before  the  reg- 

PHOTOS  BY  uiar  WMA  turkey  season  opens. 

STEVE  HEBERT  Local  chapters  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  have  adopted  these  hunts  and  pro- 

\ide  guides  to  assist  the  young  hunters.  They  also  provide  lunches  and  other  extras  to  make 

the  day  memorable.  Each  youth  hunter  is  permitted  to  have  one  family  member  accompany 

the  h-unter  and  guide,  but  only  the  selected  youth  may  hunt. 

In  2003,  62  youngsters  participated  in  hunts  on  seven  WMAs.  They  bagged  nine  gobblers, 
including  one  that  weighed  nearly  20  pounds  and  had  a  12-inch  beard.  If  not  for  rainy 
weather  the  day  of  the  himt,  the  total  bag  would  probably  have  been  even  higher.  Nearly 
every  hunter  had  the  opportunity  to  at  least  hear  a  gobbler  or  two. 

Youth  lottery  hunts  in  2004  will  be  held  on  Bens  Creek,  Big  Lake,  Fort  Polk/  Peason  Ridge, 
Jackson-Bienville,  Loggy  Bayou,  Sherburne,  and  West  Bay  WMAs.   Except  for  Loggy  Bayou 
WMA,  all  the  hunts  will  be  held  on  March  20.    The  Loggy  Bayou  hunt  will  be  held  on 
April  10. 
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Opposite  Page:  (left  to 
right)  Glynn  Harris  (guide), 
Sarah  Hebert,  John 
Hebert  and  Douglas  Burt 
(guide)  at  Jackson- 
Bienville  WMA. 

Left:  Sarah  Hebert  with 
her  turkey  taken  at 
Jackson-Bienville  WMA. 


Below:  Cody  Gentry  with 
dad  Scott  Gentry  at  Loggy 
Bayou  WMA. 


/^ 


In  order  to  participate  in  these  voiith 
hunts,  the  hunter  must  be  selected  in  a  tan- 
dom  drawing  that  will  take  place  in 
February.  Applications  for  the  youth  hunts 
will  be  available  in  late  December  2003. 
There  is  a  $5  non-refundable  application 
fee.  Applications  can  be  picked  up  at 
regional  offices  or  downloaded  from  the 
department's  website  {ivww.wlf.state.la.us). 
The  deadline  for  submitting  applications  is 
February  13,  2004. 

Turkey  hunting  can  be  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  exciting  forms  of  hunting. 
Yet,  unless  they  know  a  turkey  hunter  will- 
ing to  take  them,  relatively  few  youngsters 
will  know  the  thrill  of  a  turkey  hunt.  This 
program  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  young  hunters  to  experience  turkey 
hunting  and  make  memories  that  will  last  a 
lifetime.  ^ 

Fred  Kimmel  is  the  LDWF  Upland  Game 
Program  Manager  and  a  frequent  eontribiitor 
to  Louisiana  Conservationist. 


m 


BY  MAJOR  Turkey  hunters  say  chasing  gobblers  is  highly  addictive.  They  say  anyone  who  bags  a  gob- 

KEITH  LACAZE  bier  is  hopelessly  hooked  forever.  He  will  go  without  sleep,  rising  day  after  day  at  3  a.m.  to 

be  in  the  woods  before  daybreak.  This  fanatic  will  abandon  work,  family,  friends  and  spring 
bass  fishing,  all  in  pursuit  of  the  gobbler.  Yes,  turkey  hunters  say  it  is  a  cruel  fate. 

But  if  there  was  ever  a  hunting  addiction  that  ought  to  have  a  warning  label  reading 
"Abandon  Hope  All  Ye  Who  Enter  Here,"  it  is  wild  hog  hunting.  The  addiction  is  instant,  and 
the  prey  far  more  alluring,  though  not  nearly  as  pretty,  as  the  strutting  torn.  The  habit  may 
well  be  passed  genetically  to  those  unfortunate  enough  to  be  born  unto  the  boar  chasers. 

While  feral  hogs  (wild  boar)  are  commonly  taken  incidental  to  deer  hunting  by  both  bow 
and  gun  hunters,  they  offer  far  more  challenge  and  excitement  to  those  who  pursue  pigs  with 
dogs.  This  is  especially  true  for  those  who  lea\'e  the  guns  and  bows  in  the  truck  and  take  the 
hogs  alive. 

The  uninitiated  always  want  to  know  how  this  is  possible.  With  the  right  dogs  and  a  little 
rope  it  is  not  hard  at  all.  A  typical  hog  hunting  crew  has  two  or  three  hog  dogs,  a  catch  dog 
and  as  many  people  as  wish  to  go  along.  The  hunt  starts  early  with  hunters  looking  for  fresh 
tracks  where  hogs  have  fed  or  traveled  during  the  night.  When  fresh  sign  is  located,  the  dogs 
go  to  work.  Their  job  is  to  take  the  track  and  follow  it  swiftly  and  silently  to  where  the  pork- 
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ers  are  comfortably  bedded  down  for  the 
day.  The  catch  dog  is  kept  on  a  leash  with 
the  hunters.  His  time  will  come. 

Upon  locating  the  hogs,  the  dogs 
announce  their  find  by  barking  or  baying. 
The  dogs  now  have  the  task  of  keeping  the 
hogs  bayed  and  holding  them  in  one  loca- 
tion, not  allowing  the  quarry  to  escape.  If  a 
hog  does  try  to  flee,  a  good  bay  dog  will 
give  him  a  sharp  nip  at  the  heels  to  "set 
him  down"  and  stop  the  run. 

But  the  bay  dog  is  trained  to  never  catch 
and  hold  the  hog  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  hogs  are  very  commonly  located  and 
bayed  in  a  group.  If  the  dogs  catch  and 
hold  one  hog  out  of  the  bunch,  the  rest  are 
free  to  escape.  Also  if  a  dog  has  his  jaws 
clamped  on  a  hog's  ear,  he  cannot  bark.  If 
the  dog  is  not  barking,  the  hunters  cannot 
hear  him  and  follow  sound  to  source. 
Finally,  a  dog  that  grabs  onto  one  hog 
leaves  himself  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
other  hogs.  This  can  have  serious  conse- 
quences. A  good  bay  dog  barks  loudly, 
keeps  the  hogs  bunched  tight  and  pays 
close  attention  so  he  can  get  out  of  the  way 
if  charged  by  an  angry  hog. 

Help  arrives  for  the  bay  dogs  when  the 
hunters  and  the  catch  dog  get  there.  The 
majority  of  catch  dogs  are  bulldogs  or  part 
bulldogs;  cur  and  bulldog  crosses  are  pop- 
ular choices.  A  catch  dog's  goal  in  life  is  to 
lock  his  jaws  on  some  piece  of  porcine 
anatomy.  He  is  fearless,  committed  and 
sometimes  not  all  that  bright  since  these 
have  been  known  to  clamp  down  on 
human  legs,  hands  and  boots  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  catch.  He  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  heavy  collar  and  "cut"  vest  he  wears 
for  protection  from  sharp  hog  tusks.  Good 
catch  dogs  go  in  and  run  along  side  the 
hog  near  the  shoulder,  reaching  up  to  grab 
an  ear.  The  maneuver  offers  some  protec- 
tion since  hogs  have  enormous  forward 
rushing  strength  but  don't  handle  sharp 
turns  very  well.  As  one  hog  hunter  from 
Goldonna  observed,  "They  ain't  rea' 
agile." 

Once  the  catch  dog  is  locked  on,  the 
hunters  go  in  and  grab  the  hog  by  the 
rear  legs.  The  hog  is  then  thrown  on  its 
side  and  held  by  placing  a  knee  on  his 
neck  and  holding  a  front  and  back  leg 
well  off  the  ground  so  he  cannot  regain 
his  feet.  Someone  then  has  to  get  the 
catch  dog  off.  Depending  on  the  dog,  that 
can  be  as  easy  as  telling  him  to  let  go  or 
as  hard  as  prying  his  jaws  open  with  a 
wood,  plastic  or  fiberglass  tool  that  looks 


like  a  large  crudely  formed  knife  blade.  It 
is  called  a  breaking  stick.  At  least  one  man 
in  the  crew  will  have  a  breaking  stick 
tucked  in  his  hip  pocket. 

The  hog  is  then  tied.  The  best  method 
for  doing  this  will  always  spark  debate 
among  boar  hunters.  Some  swear  by  hay 
string;  others  like  zip  ties.  Different 
weaves  and  sizes  of  rope  are  used  and 
some  even  use  standard  issue  police  hand- 
cuffs. But  a  four-to-five-foot  length  of  non- 
stretch  nylon  rope  is  as  good  as  any. 
Whate\'er  the  rope  or  knot  used,  the  order 
is  always  the  same:  start  with  a  back  leg, 
tie  to  a  front  leg,  tie  that  to  the  remaining 
back  leg  and  go  to  the  other  front  leg.  To  tie 
all  four  legs  or  only  three  is  also  a  subject 
of  debate.  Three  leggers  hold  with  the  the- 
ory the  hog  will  struggle  to  rise  or  escape 
with  the  free  leg  and  not  fight  the  rope 
holding  the  others.  Either  way,  if  the  job  is 
done  right,  the  hog  stays  tied. 

One  more  very  important  part  needs  to 
be  tied  and  that  is  the  hog's  mouth.  No 
matter  how  large,  small  or  innocent  look- 
ing the  hog,  tie  the  mouth  shut.  Jaws  and 
teeth  strong  enough  to  crunch  hickory  nuts 
will  deliver  crushing  force  to  anything 
within  their  grasp.  While  most  folks 
believe  the  dangers  of  boar  hunting  are 
from  charging  hogs,  the  fact  is  that  most 
hunter  injuries  result  from  careless  han- 
dling of  tied  hogs.  If  a  hog  gets  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bite  or  slash  with  a  tusk,  he  will. 
Heaven  help  you  if  he  gets  a  hold  on  your 
finger. 

As  with  anything  else,  things  can  and 
do  go  wrong.  Many  times  hogs  and  dogs 
don't  follow  the  script  and  some  interest- 
ing variations  can  occur.  For  example,  dur- 


Often  a  drift  of  hogs 
will  be  vocal,  making 
a  series  of  short 
grunting  noises  as  a 
warning  to  the  dogs 
and  an  alarm  call  1 
fellow  herd  members. 


Photo  couiiesy  of  Keith  LaCaze 


David  "Bolo"  Parker 

and  Keith  LaCaze  with 

356-pound  bar. 


ing  one  hunt  this  past 
winter,  a  group  of  us 
were  hunting  an  area 
with  lots  of  hogs.  We 
were  having  pretty 
good  luck.  The  morn- 
ing had  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  three  nice 
boars  in  the  hundred 
pound  class.  After  a 
pleasant  lunch  break 
we  decided  to  stroll 
through  a  small  creek 
bottom  where  two 
large  sets  of  tracks 
were  found  crossing  a 
road  and  heading  into 
the  drainage  canal.  A 
friend  had  brought  his 
catch  dog,  a  young 
female  pit  bull.  She  is 
small  but  makes  up  for 
lack  of  size  with  lots  of  heart. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  four  bay 
dogs  let  us  know  they  had  found  pork.  The 
men  trotted  over  to  the  bay  leading  the  lit- 
tle lady  pit  bull.  We  arrived  and  beheld  a 
thrilling  sight.  In  the  open  woods  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  the  dogs  were  baying  two 
large  black  bars,  or  barrows  (pigs  castrated 
before  reaching  sexual  maturity).  They 
were  right  out  in  the  open!  Out  of  hundreds 
of  bays  over  many  years  of  hunting,  most 
hunters  can  count  the  number  of  hayings  in 
open  woods  on  one  hand.  The  rest  take 
place  in  briar  patches  and  horrible  thickets 
where  nothing  can  be  seen  but  patches  of 
hide  and  shadows. 

But  this  time  it  was  all  in  the  open  and 
easily  seen.  We  had  no  camera,  and  it  was 
not  going  to  last  forever,  so  Richard 
released  the  little  pit.  She  charged  right  in 
and  launched  herself  toward  the  ear  of  one 
of  the  giants.  But  the  bar  had  other  ideas. 
He  quickly  swapped  ends  and  when  the 
dog's  jaws  snapped  shut  they  closed  on  his 
tail.  This  was  enough  to  convince  the  hog  it 
was  time  to  go.  He  took  off  at  a  run  with  the 
Uttle  bulldog  hanging  from  his  tail,  her  feet 
clear  of  the  ground  and  literally  twisting  in 
the  breeze.  We  stood  there  looking  at  each 
other  in  disbelief  until  someone  stated  the 
obvious.  "He  left  with  our  dog!" 

However,  all  was  not  lost.  Our  trusty 
bay  dogs  were  not  going  to  let  their  little 
kennel  mate  down.  One  pair  took  off  in 
pursuit  while  the  remaining  two  kept  the 
other  hog  at  bay  It  was  not  long  before  the 
fleeing  bar  made  it  to  the  creek  where  he 
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stopped.  Two  members  of  our  party  went 
after  them  and  got  the  bar  caught  and  tied. 

The  rest  of  us  decided  a  bigger  catch 
dog  was  needed  for  this  other  big  boy. 
After  a  quick  hand-held  radio  call  to  the 
truck,  none  other  than  Visegrip  was  soon 
on  the  way.  Visegrip  is  abovit  80  pounds  of 
liver  colored  muscle  with  a  massive  head 
and  evil  looking  yellow  eyes.  He  is  kept 
chained  in  the  truck  because  he  is  too  big 
and  strong  to  hold  on  a  lead.  It  would  take 
a  gorilla  to  hold  him  when  he  knows  a  hog 
is  bayed.  Within  minutes  he  arrived  and 
got  a  firm  grip  on  the  big  tusker.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  hog  was  neatly  tied  up 
and  four  wheelers  were  brought  in  to  haul 
both  bars  out.  They  weighed  in  at  255  and 
235  and  made  fine  bacon  and  sausage. 

The  thrill  of  the  sport  is  never  knowing 
for  sure  what  the  dogs  have  bayed.  It  may 
be  a  20-pound  pig  or  a  300-pound  mon- 
ster. Dogs  have  been  known  to  leave  on 
the  track  of  a  little  pig,  only  to  have  a  big 
hog  bayed  at  the  end  of  the  chase. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  single  hog,  other  times 
an  entire  herd. 

A  group  of  hogs  will  be  vocal,  making 
a  series  of  short  grunting  noises  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  dogs  and  an  alarm  call  to  fellow 
herd  members.  At  times,  other  hogs  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  held  at  bay  and 
hunters  call  this  "rallying."  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  hogs  that  have  not  been 
"dogged"  very  much  and  don't  break  and 
run  at  the  first  bark  of  the  bay  dogs. 

Boar  hunters  also  derive  immense  satis- 
faction from  and  take  great  pride  in  the 
abilities  of  the  dogs.  Catch  dogs  get  a  lot  of 
attention  due  to  the  role  they  play  and 
their  bravery.  But  as  most  experienced  dog 
men  know,  they  are  not  hard  to  come  by 
and  most  any  dog  with  a  little  bulldog 
blood  will  do  fine  for  a  catch  dog.  The 
truly  valuable  dogs  are  the  bay  dogs.  Bay 
dogs  need  a  good  nose,  intelligence, 
endurance  and  the  ability  to  run  silently 
on  the  track,  not  barking  until  they  have 
the  hog  stopped  and  bayed.  They  are 
highly  prized  and  very  valuable.  Some  are 
not  for  sale  at  any  price. 

Essential  gear  for  boar  hunters  includes 
a  good  quality  dog  leash,  a  lariat  rope, 
work  gloves,  brush  pants  or  chaps,  a 
heavy  work  shirt  and  knee  high  rubber 
boots.  The  gloves  and  clothes  are  for  briar 
protection  because,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
the  hunters  always  wind  up  in  the  thickets 
or  in  water.  Four  wheelers  are  handy  for 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  woods  and  haul- 


ing  captured  pigs.  Many  hunters  ride 
along  on  the  wheelers  letting  the  dogs 
range  ahead  sniffing  for  a  fresh  track.  But 
if  the  dogs  are  gone  from  sight  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  shut  the  engine  off 
and  listen.  They  may  be  bayed. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  invest  in  track- 
ing collars  and  a  telemetry  system.  The 
radio  collars  are  placed  on  the  dogs  when 
they  are  released  to  hunt  and  are  invalu- 
able on  windy  days  and  on  far  ranging 
dogs  out  of  earshot.  The  units  are  costly 
but  save  a  lot  of  time  spent  searching  for 
lost  dogs. 

Not  many  years  ago,  hunting  hogs  with 
dogs  was  practiced  by  only  a  few  people  in 
areas  where  free  ranging  wild  hogs  could 
be  found.  It  was  and  is  a  tradition  passed 
through  generations  and  goes  back  to  days 
when  free  ranging  hogs  were  found 
throughout  the  South.  The  owners  would 
go  out  on  horseback  or  on  foot  and  round 
up  the  hogs  with  dogs.  The  hogs  were 
marked  with  the  owner's  ear-mark  and  the 
young  boars  were  caught,  castrated  and 
released  as  bars  to  be  caught  again  in  the 
winter  for  meat  hogs.  With  the  loss  of  free 
range,  feral  hog  numbers  dwindled. 

In  recent  years,  feral  hog  populations 
have  exploded.  They  are  expanding  into  , 
their  former  ranges  in  alarming  numbers. 
Legally  defined  as  un-regulated 
quadrupeds,  they  may  be  taken  year- 
round  (where  legal)  during  daylight  hours 
with  a  basic  hunting  license.  This  is  easier 
said  than  done  and  feral  hogs  have 
become  a  problem  for  farmers,  landown- 
ers and  deer  hunting  leases  where  they  are 
not  welcomed.  Trapping  them  offers  some 
relief  but  dogs  are  the  most  effective 
method  of  ridding  an  area  of  nuisance 
rooters. 

This  situation  has  given  rise  to  a  grow- 
ing fraternity  of  boar  hunters.  The  sport  is 
increasing  in  popularity  at  an  internation- 
al level  and  newsletters,  magazines,  web- 
sites and  other  publications  offer  tips  and 
information  on  everything  from  where-to- 
go  to  dog  care  and  training. 

The  best  hunting  is  during  the  fall,  win- 
ter and  early  spring  when  temperatures 
are  cool.  January  and  February  are  the 
peak  months  when  hogs  are  winter  fat 
and  other  hunters  have  finished  their  sea- 
sons. Most  boar  hunters  limit  hunts  to 
short  early  morning  forays  in  warmer 
weather.  Hogs  and  dogs  are  very  suscepti- 
ble to  over-heating  and  both  have  been 
known  to  die  after  getting  too  hot. 


Live  captured  hogs  may  be  butchered 
on  the  spot  or  penned  to  be  fattened  for  a 
barbecue  a  few  weeks  later.  Acorn  fed 
wild  pork  from  sows  and  bars  is  a  delica- 
cy. The  only  ones  to  avoid  are  the  full- 
grown  boars  as  they  tend  to  be  rank.  Many 
people  say  the  strong  boar  smell  can  be 
eliminated  by  various  treatments  and  sea- 
sonings, but  I'll  pass.  Thanks  all  the  same. 
Chasing  wild  hogs  on  a  frosty  morning 
with  good  dogs  and  close  friends  and  rel- 
atives is  a  fine  time.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
everyone  returns  to  camp  tired  and  happy, 
with  good  stories  to  tell  over  supper. 
Somebody's  young  dog  made  his  first  bay. 
Someone  was  put  up  a  tree  by  a  mad  boar. 
Somebody  else  fell  in  the  creek  and  got 
soaked.  Great  adventures,  great  memo- 
ries. My  great  uncle,  was  a  dedicated  hog 
hunter.  In  his  later  years  he  hunted  hogs 
exclusively.  They  say  he  didn't  want  to  do 
anything  else.  They  say  the  only  thing  he 
wanted  to  read  was  a  hog  track  in  the 
woods.  Entirely  understandable  Uncle 
Crawford,  entirely  understandable.         V 


Major  Keith  LnCazc  is  the  "Line  Lines"  eoIii})i- 
iiist  for  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  and  tlie 
snpervisor  over  five  enforcement  regions  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  ofLDWF. 


Keith  LaCaze  with 
hog  dogs  T.J., 
Hunter  and  Red. 
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OfficuiL  LouisioMA/ Seafood 
ohJL  wUxL  Qam£^  Cookbook 


Baked  Duck  in  Dressing 

4     ducks,  skinned 

4     cloves  garlic 

12  green  onions,  cliopped 

1     stalk  celery,  chopped 

1     bell  pepper,  chopped 

White  wine 

Cavender's  Greek  Seasonings 

Thyme  and  sage  to  taste 

Soak  overnight  in  white  wine  with 
garlic  and  Greek  seasoning.  Make 
cornbread  mixes  according  to  your 
favorite  recipe.  Crumble  up  corn- 
bread.  Add  to  it  chopped  onions, 
celery  and  bell  pepper.  Season  to 
taste  with  thyme,  sage  and  Greek 
seasoning.  Boil  wing  tips,  neck  and 
gizzard  of  ducks  to  make  broth  to 
moisten  above  mixture.  Spread 
mixture  in  large  baking  pan. 

Use  grapes  or  other  fruit  and  stuff 
gullet  of  duck.  Wrap  approximately 
6  slices  of  bacon  aroimd  each  duck. 
Place  ducks  in  nest  of  cornbread  and 
bake  at  350  degrees  averaging  20 
minutes  per  pound. 

Louisiana  Pecan  Pralines 

11/2     cups  brown  sugar 

1  1/2     cups  sugar 

1/2     teaspoon  salt 

1         cup  milk 

1/4     teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  1/2     cups  pecan  halves 
1/2     stick  butter 
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Combine  the  sugars,  salt,  milk,  and 
cream  of  tartar.  Stir  over  low  heat 
until  the  sugar  dissolves,  wiping  the 
crystals  from  the  sides  of  the  pan 
with  a  rubber  spatula.  Cook  to  "soft 
ball"  stage,  then  cool  slightly.  Add 
the  butter,  vanilla,  and  pecans  and 
beat  until  creamy.  Drop  spoonfuls 
onto  a  piece  of  buttered  wax  paper. 
After  the  pralines  are  cool  and  firm, 
wrap  individually. 

Spicy  Carrots  i 

1  lb.  pkg.  carrots 
1/2  stick  butter 
1/2     cup  brown  sugar 

1  small  can  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice 
Dash  cinnamon  | 

Clean  and  slice  carrots;  cook  until 
crisp  tender.  Melt  butter,  add 
brown  sugar,  orange  juice  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Add  carrots  and  cinna- 
mon and  cook  for  a  few  minutes. 

Creamed  Spinach  Casserole 

2  pkgs.  frozen  spinach 
1       can  cream  of  mushroom 

soup 
1/2  teaspoon  pepper 
3/4  teaspoon  garlic  salt 
1/2   cup  bread  crumbs 
6      ozs.  pepper  cheese 

Qalapeno  flavored) 
3/4  teaspoon  celery  salt 
1       teaspoon  salt 
1       teaspoon  Worcestershire 

Thaw  spinach  in  a  bowl  and 
squeeze  all  liquid  out  of  spinach  so 
you  will  have  2/3  cup  of  liquid.  In 
a  pot,  heat  liquid  and  mushroom 
soup  until  it's  well  mixed.  Remove 
from  heat.  Add  liquid,  seasonings 
and  cheese  to  spinach.  Stir  until 
smooth.  Put  bread  crumbs  on  top. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  for  45  minutes. 

Saucy  Artichokes 

Marinade 

1  small  onion,  minced 

1  cup  oil 


1/2     cup  wine  vinegar 
2         tablespoons  catsup 
11/2  teaspoons  salt 
11/2  teaspoons  oregano 
1         teaspoon  garlic  powder 
1/4     teaspoon  pepper 

In  a  jar  with  a  tight  lid,  combine  oil, 
vinegar,  catsup,  salt,  oregano,  garlic 
powder  and  pepper  and  blend 
well. 


Hot  Apple  Punch 


Artichokes 

Prepare  and  cook  6  artichokes. 
Remove  choke.  Pour  marinade 
evenly  into  artichokes.  Cover  and 
chill  at  least  12  hours.  With  slotted 
spoon  remove  artichokes.  Drain  off 
marinade  and  serve  sauce  for  dip- 
ping lea\'es. 


"SSti^i^r^Ta?" 


1  lemon 

2  cups  water 

2  oranges 

1/4  cup  brown  sugar 

4  whole  cloves 

1  quart  apple  juice 

3  whole  allspice 

2  sticks  cinnamon 
Pinch  of  salt 


Squeeze  lemon  and  oranges, 
reserving  juices.  Place  rind  in  a 
saucepan  with  spices  and  water. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer  for  5 
minutes.  Strain,  add  sugar,  salt 
and  juices.  Heat  and  serve.  Serves 
12. 

Photo  by  David  Humpreys 
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With  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  east  and  America's  Wetland  to  the 
west,  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  a  50-mile- 
long  arc  of  barrier  islands  some  60  miles 
east  of  New  Orleans,  are  home  to  incredible 
numbers  and  species  of  wildlife.  Amid  this 
biological  cornucopia,  in  the  air,  on  the  nar- 
row ramparts  of  sand  and  shell,  are  the 
birds.  Thousands  of  birds.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  birds.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
birds.  Their  abundance  led  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  1904  to  segregate  much  of  the 
land  as  the  nation's  second  wildlife  refuge, 
Breton  NWR. 

For  many  species  of  shore  and  sea  birds, 
the  Chandeleurs  furnish  a  haven  critical  to 
survival,  offering  food,  nesting  habitat  and 
freedom  from  predation.  For  others,  the 
chain  is  a  welcome  destination  at  the  end  of 
a  long  migration.  At  least  239  species  have 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Breton  NWR 
over  the  past  50  years  and  though  avian 
visitors  vary  with  the  seasons,  the 
Chandeleurs  in  May  are  perfect  for  breed- 
ing and  nesting.  The  chilly  winds  of  winter 
have  departed,  and  the  hostile  hurricanes 
of  summer  have  not  yet  arrived. 

Curlew  Island,  though  not  a  part  of  the 
Breton  Refuge,  is  one  of  the  links  rn  the 
Chandeleur  chain.  Upon  our  approach  it 
appeared  as  nothing  more  than  a  long  nar- 


row sliver  on  the  horizon,  but  the  sound  of 
birds  assaulted  us  as  we  waded  ashore. 
Laughing  gulls,  hanging  in  midair,  cackled. 
Royal  terns  shrieked  and  scolded. 
Sandwich  terns  chattered  nervously,  doing 
swift  figure  eights.  Black  Skimmers 
swished  by  at  waist  level,  adding  their 
Model  T  honks  to  the  din.  A  sour  stench 
permeated  the  air.  Every  clump  of  dune 
grass  and  sand  was  spattered  with  sticky 
guano.  Not  until  we  erected  and  entered 
our  blinds  did  the  decibel  level  subside  and 
the  terns  and  gulls  resume  their  endless  ter- 
ritorial squabbles. 

The  terns  seemed  so  well-established,  it 
was  surprising  to  learn  that  they  had  been 
using  this  site  for  just  five  years.  Their 
presence  is  a  point  of  evidence  illustrating 
the  cyclical  and  evanescent  nature  of  off- 
shore islands  in  the  breeding  patterns  of 
sea  birds.  The  Chandeleurs  are  all  that's 
left  of  the  St.  Bernarci  Delta  Lobe,  a  prehis- 
toric delta  of  the  Mississippi  River.  When 
the  Mississippi  eventually  changed  its 
course  and  the  lobe  began  to  subside,  the 
Chandeleurs  appeared  at  its  farthest  exten- 
sion. In  passing  centuries,  the  hungry  Gulf 
waters  ate  away  the  St.  Bernard  Delta  wet- 
lands, and  elemental  forces  still  exert  their 
power.  When  18th  century  French 
mariners  named  the  Chandeleurs  in  obser- 
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vance  of  Candlemas,  Curlew  was  a  consid- 
erable land  mass.  Later  maps  charted  it  as 
small,  then  large,  and  then  again  little  more 
than  a  dot.  The  explanation  lay  not  in  car- 
tographers' errors,  but  in  the  weather. 

For  example,  in  1979  Hurricane 
Frederick  ripped  through  Mississippi 
Sound  and  gouged  Curlew  Island  down  to 
its  gumbo  clay  roots,  disappearing  com- 
pletely at  high  tide.  But  sediment- 
bearing  currents  immediately  began  to 
build  it  back.  By  1983,  it  was  a  three-mile- 
long  ribbon  of  clean  white  sand  and  shell. 
This  situation  appealed  to  the  terns,  which 
had  been  nesting  on  Monkey  Island  to  the 
north,  where  a  thick  vegetative  cover  and 
predators  were  proving  troublesome. 

Some  wildlife  biologists  theorize  that 
many  colonial  birds  routinely  move  their 
rookeries  every  five  or  six  years,  particular- 
ly when  predators  become  unbearable. 
Thus,  a  few  thousand  pairs  of  terns  relocat- 
ed to  Curlew  Island  in  1981,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  colony  in  1983.  In  1985,  there 
were  50,000  pairs  of  Sandwich  terns  on 
Curlew,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world  at 
that  time.  They  were  joined  by  5,000  pairs 
of  Royal  terns,  1,000  pairs  of  Caspian  terns, 
and  lesser  numbers  of  Gull-billed,  Sooty, 
Common,  Forster's  and  Least  terns. 

When  the  birds  arrived,  the  island  was 
largely  free  of  vegetation.  But  given  the 
rich  source  of  nutrients,  cordgrass,  dune 
grass,  seawort  and  sea  purslane  soon  took 
hold.  The  vegetative  cover  spread  and 
thickened  and  by  1988  Curlew  Island  was 
thoroughly  grassed  over.  The  fernery  was 
confined  to  clean  sand  and  shell  surround- 
ing the  exposed  margins  of  the  dunes;  con- 
sequently the  colony's  numbers  were 
noticeably  reduced.  Some  30,000  pairs  of 
Royal,  Sandwich,  and  Caspian  terns  were 
restricted  to  two  narrow  shingles  along  the 
edges  of  the  island.  In  their  place,  some 
100,000  pairs  of  Laughing  gulls  who  pre- 
ferred the  vegetation  had  moved  in.  They 
burrowed  into  the  hummocks  and  scuttled 
through  tunnels  to  reach  nests  well  hidden 
from  both  predators  and  the  relentless  sun. 

In  1992,  with  ground  cover  too  heavy  for 
their  tastes  and  predation  by  Laughing 
gulls  on  the  rise,  the  terns  elected  to  relo- 
cate once  again  to  Grand  Cosier  Island, 
which  had  been  cleared  by  a  storm  in  1991. 
Curlew  Island  will  remain  an  exclusive 
resort  for  Laughing  gulls  until  some  future 
hurricane  scours  it  clean  and  the  cycle 
begins  anew.  Meanwhile  on  Grand  Cosier, 


the  turf  war  of  the  terns  proceeds  at  full 
volume. 

In  their  black  tiaras,  the  Royal  terns  pack 
themselves  into  the  sand  flats  with  nine 
nests  per  square  yard.  Each  contains  just 
one  black-blotched  off-white  egg,  and 
brooding  birds  sit  wing  to  wing  and  bill  to 
tail.  Yet  that  square  foot  of  space  is  jealous- 
ly protected.  Cries  of  "Mine!  Mine!"  rein- 
forced by  snaps  of  big  orange  bills,  assert 
dominion.  Not  frightened  away  by  our 
arrival,  each  bird  sits  firmly  on  its  egg  in  a 
shallow  scrape  in  the  sand,  screaming 
maledictions  and  threats  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  One  of  our  group,  leaving  the 
blind,  receives  a  bloody  scalp  wound  from 
an  adroitly  wielded  beak.  As  protection, 
we  hold  a  short  section  of  roseau  cane  aloft. 
Our  determined  attackers  peck  at  the  top  of 
it,  but  leave  our  heads  and  faces  alone. 

The  smaller  Sandwich  terns,  with  whom 
the  Royals  commonly  associate,  seem  like 
poor  relations  of  the  court.  Quieter  and 
less  aggressive,  they  appear  content  to  let 
their  noble  relatives  defend  the  colony. 
Caspian  terns,  the  largest  members  of  the 
tern  family,  occupy  one  corner. 
Distinguished  by  a  blood-red  beak  and 
black  widow's  peak  that  extends 
down  the  forehead  to  the  base  of 
the  bill,  Caspians  prefer  less 
togetherness.  They  place  their 
nests  some  18  to  24  inches  apart. 

Throughout  the  colony  chicks 
are  hatching,  and  new  parents 
rush  off  to  search  for  food. 
When  fishing.  Royal  and 
Caspian  terns  fly  perhaps  a 
dozen  feet  above  the  water's 
surface.  On  spotting  silversides 
or  threadfin  shad,  they  hit  the 
water  with  a  splash.  Sandwich 
terns  are  smaller  and  sleeker  and 
can  dive  more  deeply,  sometimes 
submerging  completely. 

Parents  and  chicks  recognize 


Bottom  photo:  A  Least 
tern  {Sterna  albifrons) 
nests  upon  its  eggs. 
Top  photo:  A  Black 
Skimmer  [Rynchops 
niger)  shows  off  its 
long  bill  which  helps  It 
to  catch  fish  while 
skimming  across  the 
water. 
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Photo  by  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth  Jr 

Brown  Pelican 
{Pelecanus  occidentalis) 


each  other  in  the  flock  by  their 
unique  sounds,  a  handy  skill 
when  thousands  of  chicks  are 
assembled  in  huge  creches, 
kindergartens  for  baby  terns. 
Making  contact  with  parents  is 
the  key  to  a  chick's  survival. 
The  creche  is  guarded  by  a  few 
adult  birds,  but  parents  must 
still  feed  their  own  young. 
When  a  parent  arrives  with 
food,  it  broadcasts  its  twittering 
identification  call.  Out  of  the 
crowd,  one  chick  responds  with 
the  tern  equivalent  of,  "Here  I 
am'"  Instantly,  the  parent  goes 
to  the  chick  and  feeds  it. 
Separated  from  the  creche,  a 
chick  is  quickly  in  trouble. 
Without  food,  it  dehydrates  and 
dies  in  a  matter  of  hours,  unless 
a  predator  gets  it  first. 

A  Sandwich  tern  chick  scampers  away 
from  its  parents,  heading  for  the  surf.  The 
adults  spot  the  ambitious  runaway  in  time. 
Several  hover  over  it,  scolding.  One  adult, 
perhaps  a  parent,  drops  to  the  sand  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  chick  and  bars  its  wav. 
The  obstinate  youngster  tries  an  end  run. 
The  other  parent  alights  and  confronts  it. 
Stopped  there,  the  chick  dashes  the  other 
way.  Yet  a  third  tern  blocks  its  path.  Two 
more  adults  hover  overhead,  waiting  to 
help  if  needed.  Baffled,  the  chick  stands 
uncertainly.  Together,  the  group  of  adults 
hazes  the  errant  infant  back  to  its  nest. 

Providing  baby  sitters  for  large  num- 
bers of  chicks  allows  parents  to  lay  just  one 
egg,  which,  in  turn,  requires  less  energy 
and  effort  on  their  part.  In  contrast. 
Common,  Forster's,  Gull-billed,  and  Least 
terns,  as  well  as  Black  Skimmers,  rely  on 
numbers  and  camouflage  as  survival 
strategies.  They  place  their  nests  from  six 
to  10  feet  apart  and  lay  up  to  four  eggs. 
Chicks  are  taught  to  hide  in  the  sand  or 
grass  when  danger  threatens. 

On  the  bay  side  in  a  shallow  inlet,  20 
Laughing  gulls  are  taking  a  bath.  They 
beat  the  water  with  their  wings,  then  flail 
away  sending  spray  flying.  In  the  same 
cove,  several  Black  Skimmers  are  feeding. 
Gliding  just  above  the  surface,  the  skim- 
mer dips  its  long  lower  mandible  into  the 
water  and  ploughs  through  a  school  of 
mullet  fry.  When  the  bill  touches  a  fish, 
the  skimmer  tosses  up  its  head  and  swal- 
lows the  wriggling  flsh.     Along  another 


shore.  Short-billed  Dowitchers  feed  amid 
the  seawort.  They  move  carefully  so  as 
not  to  frighten  the  tiny  crustaceans  on 
which  they  prey.  But  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  pond,  three  Reddish  egrets  use  speed 
rather  than  stealth  to  catch  food.  They  gal- 
lop through  the  water  in  a  welter  of  spray, 
reaching  out  to  grab  mullet  they  have  over- 
taken. A  pair  of  Willets  circle  over  me,  as  I 
sit  down  to  rest  on  a  huge  tree  trunk,  half 
buried  in  the  sand.  The  Willets  land  nearby, 
drawing  ever  closer  in  their  determination 
to  evict  me,  so  I  move  along. 

Inland,  a  colony  of  immigrant  Brown 
pelicans  nest.  That  they  are  here  at  all  is 
testimony  to  America's  dedication  to  its 
wild  bird  populations.  After  successful 
efforts  to  reestablish  healthy  Brown  peli- 
can populations,  some  10,000  of  the  state- 
ly birds  grace  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
waters  today. 

In  their  rookery,  newly  fledged  young- 
sters practice  flying.  They  launch  uncer- 
tainly in  the  mild  breeze.  Flapping  furi- 
ously, the  novices  make  a  wide  circle  and 
prepare  for  the  hard  part — landing.  They 
set  their  wings  for  a  smooth  approach,  but 
the  tricky  winds  upset  them.  Wobbling 
and  sideslipping,  big  flat  feet  reaching 
anxiously  for  the  sand,  they  stagger  down 
an  invisible  stair.  Misjudging  its  speed, 
one  comes  in  too  fast  and  barges  into  its 
elders  in  a  flurry  of  feathers  and  beaks. 
Another  is  forsaken  by  the  air  current  it  is 
riding  and  drops  with  an  audible  crunch 
onto  the  beach. 

In  the  day's  waning  moments,  the 
Frigate  birds  knock  off  from  a  hard  day's 
piracy  and  gather  for  their  evening  gyre. 
They  seem  to  appear  from  nowhere,  com- 
ing out  like  the  stars.  In  growing  numbers 
they  form  a  vortex  that  spirals  upward.  In 
slow  stately  procession,  they  coil  them- 
selves aloft  on  sigma-shaped  wings  that 
seldom  move.  Higher  and  higher  the  helix 
rises  in  the  radiant  sky.  Below,  the  islands 
and  sea  merge  into  darkness,  but  the  final 
crepuscular  rays  touch  the  circling  Frigate 
birds  with  gold.  Then,  as  mysteriously  as 
they  came,  they  are  gone.  ^ 


Downs  Matthews  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
photographer  from  Houston,  Texas.  His  work 
has  also  appeared  in  Orchid  Digest. 
Siiiithsoiiia)!  and  Soiitliern  Living. 
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National  Wildlife  im 


D'Arbonne  NWR 

D'Arbonne  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was 
established  in  1975  and  lies  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Mississippi  Alluvial  Valley,  just 
north  of  West  Monroe.  It  is  bisected  by  13 
miles  of  Bayou  D'Arbonne,  a  stream  in  the 
Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  is  crisscrossed  by  numerous 
creeks,  sloughs  and  oxbow 
lakes.  Cypress  swamps, 
bottomland  hardwood  and 
upland  forests  complete 
the  landscape.  D'Arbonne 
NWR  also  has  the  national 
record  mayhaw  tree,  a  wet- 
land species  with  fruit  that 
makes  delicious  jelly. 

The  refuge's  bottomland 
hardwood  forest  is  a  very 
important  overflow  area 
for  the  Ouachita  River 
basin.  High  water  levels, 
which  usually  occur 
between  January  and  May, 
can  flood  up  to  87  percent 
of  the  refuge.  The  wetland 
forests  not  only  provide 
habitat  to  wetland  dependent  wildlife,  but 
they  also  reduce  flood  damage  in  devel- 
oped areas,  filter  silt  and  other  particles 
from  the  water,  help  neutralize  pollutants 
in  the  water  and  provide  recharge  areas  for 
aquifers. 

Management  activities  on  D'Arbonne 
NWR  help  maintain  the  diverse  habitats 
that  support  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife 
species.  Selective  thinning  occurs  in  the 
bottomland  hardwood  stands  to  allow 
more  sunlight  to  reach  the  forest  floor  and 
thus  encourage  growth  of  forage  plants. 


Seasonal   water   le\'el   manipulations   and 
mowing  on  the  moist  soil  area  on  the  west 
side  of  the  refuge  stimulate  growth  of 
native  wetland  plants  and  an  abundance  of 
insects,  crustaceans  and  mollusks,  which 
are  preferred  foods  of  waterfowl,  wading 
birds  and  shorebirds.    The  refuge  also  has 
Wood  Duck  and  Bluebird  nesting  box  pro- 
grams. On  upland  areas  east  of  the  bayou, 
prescribed  burning,   thin- 
ning,  and   pine  regenera- 
tion are  used  to  create  pre- 
ferred    habitat     for     the 
threatened      Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker. 

D'Arbonne  Bayou  and  the 
many  oxbow  lakes  and 
creeks  make  the  refuge  a 
popular  fishing  destina- 
tion. The  refuge  offers  four 
boat  ramps  and  easy  access 
to  the  bayou  from  the 
Ouachita  River.  Fishermen 
using  a  wide  variety  of 
boats,  fishing  gear  and  bait 
seek  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  bream  and  catfish. 

by  George  GentryfUSFWS      o^Arbonne    NWR    alloWS 

archery  and  gun  hunting  for  whitetail  deer, 
as  well  as  hunhng  for  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail, 
woodcock,  raccoon  and  opossum.  Feral 
hogs,  coyotes  and  beaver  may  be  taken 
during  any  hunt.  Additionally,  the  refuge 
provides  excellent  habitat  for  wintering 
waterfowl  and  is  open  for  the  state  season 
except  within  the  sanctuary  closed  to 
waterfowl  hunting. 

Most  of  the  refuge's  education  and  inter- 
pretation efforts  take  place  at  the  Black 
Bayou  Lake  Environmental  Education 
Center,  but  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  refuge 


Throughout 
2003,)he 
Louisinm 
Conservfitionist 
hiis  spotlighted 
Louisiam's 
mtiond  refuges 
hi  celebration  of 
the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge 
System's 
centennial 
birthday.  The 
following  are  the 
final  refuges  to 
be  featured. 
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and  the  large  variety  of  wildlife  make 
D'Arbonne  a  great  place  for  watching  and 
photographing  wildlife.  The  observation 
tower  overlooking  the  waterfowl  sanctuary 
area  fills  with  migrating  waterfowl  and 
wading  birds  during  the  winter  and  offers 
outstanding  viewing  opportunities.  The 
native  wildflower  landscaping  and  bird 
feeding  stations  around  the  complex  head- 
quarters attract  human  refuge  visitors  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  watchable  wildlife 
species. 

D'Arbonne  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is 
open  year-round.  It  is  located  in  Ouachita 
and  Union  parishes  on  either  side  of  Bayou 
D'Arbonne  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Ouachita  River.  Take  White's  Ferry  Road 
(Hwy  143)  north  out  of  West  Monroe.  This 
highway  forms  the  eastern  refuge  bound- 
ary and  there  are  seven  access  points  with 
parking  lots  along  the  highway.  The  refuge 
complex  headquarters  is  located  approxi- 
mately seven  miles  north  of  West  Monroe 
at  the  intersection  of  Hwy  143  and 
Holland's  Bluff  Road.  The  North  Louisiana 
Refuges  Complex  offices  are  open  7:30  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  weekdays. 

Black  Bayou  Lake  NWR 


Black  Bayou  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 
was  established  in  1997 
and  is  located  just  north 
of  Monroe.  The  2,000 
acre  scenic  lake  is  stud- 
ded with  picturesque 
cypress  and  tupelo  trees, 
and  surrounded  by 
swamps  that  graduate 
into  bottomland  hard- 
woods and  then  into 
upland  mixed  pine/ 
hardwoods. 

Black  Bayou  Lake 
offers  excellent  year- 
round  fishing  opportuni- 
ties in  a  beautiful  setting. 
Fishermen  commonly 
pursue  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  redear,  bluegill 
and  other  bream  species. 
Motors  are  restricted  to 
50  horsepower  or  less, 
and  a  boat  launch  is 
located  near  the  visitor 
center. 


Hunting  for  whitetail  deer,  squirrel,  rab- 
bit, raccoon,  opossum,  quail  and  woodcock 
is  also  permissible  on  the  refuge. 
Historically  a  duck  hunter's  paradise,  most 
of  the  lake  is  now  a  waterfowl  sanctuary. 
Duck  hunting,  like  all  other  hunting  on  the 
refuge,  is  allowed  in  designated  hunting 
areas  only.  Please  see  the  refuge's  hunting 
regulations  for  more  specific  information. 

The  mile-long  nature  trail  and  400-foot 
wildlife  pier  have  interpretive  panels  and 
an  interpretive  brochure.  The  visitor  center 
houses  interactive  interpretive  exhibits. 
Interpretive  programs  include  night  hikes, 
guided  discovery  hikes  and  bird  walks, 
and  various  workshops  and  fishing  clinics. 
A  refuge  ranger  does  roving,  informal 
interpretation  on  the  refuge 

Black  Bayou  Lake  is  an  excellent  year- 
round  location  to  observe  and  photograph 
waterfowl  and  wading  birds.  The  raised 
observation  deck  overlooking  a  remote 
area  of  the  lake  has  a  mounted  spotting 
scope.  The  nature  trail  meanders  through  a 
forested  wetland  that  is  home  to  a  great 
diversity  of  animal  and  plant  species.  The 
wildlife  pier  often  offers  close-up  views  of 
alligators,  herons,  egrets.  Wood  Ducks, 
Prothonotary  Warblers,  Orioles,  Red- 
winged  Blackbirds,  snakes,  turtles  and 
numerous  wetland  species. 

The  alligator  snapping  turtle,  a  species 
that  has  declined  drastically  across  most  of 
the  south,  nests  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  small  upland  area  on  the  east  side 
of  the  refuge  is  home  to  a  remnant  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker  cluster,  and  the 
refuge  has  a  large  nest  box  program  for 
Prothonotary  Warblers  and  Wood  Ducks. 

Black  Bayou  Lake  NWR  is  a  popular 
destination  for  school  field  trips.  The 
refuge  offers  a  variety  of  wildlife  habitats 
for  hands-on  environmental  investigations 
using  scientific  equipment  available  on 
site.  Over  100  woody  plants  native  to 
Louisiana  are  labeled  in  the  arboretum. 

To  reach  Black  Bayou  Lake  NWR,  from 
U.S.  Hwy  165  in  Monroe,  turn  east  on 
Richland  Drive,  approximately  1.3  miles 
north  of  the  Century  Tel  corporate  head- 
quarters. Cross  Bayou  DeSiard  and  the  rail- 
road tracks.  The  visitor  center  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road.  The  refuge  is  open 
during  daylight  hours.  Visitor  Center 
hours  are  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 
p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sunday. 


Upper  Ouachita  NWR 

Established  in  1975,  Upper  Ouachita 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  located  in 
Union  and  Morehouse  parishes  in  north- 
central  Louisiana.  This  41,430  acre  refuge, 
which  is  bisected  by  the  scenic  Ouachita 
River,  consists  of  bottomland  hardwood 
forest,  pine  hardwood  forest  and,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  agricultural  (rice) 
fields  converted  back  to  bottomland  hard- 
wood forest.  This  is  the  largest  single  tract 
bottomland  hardwood  reforestation  proj- 
ect in  the  country. 

Upper  Ouachita  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  provides  excellent  wintering  habi- 
tat for  tens  of  thousands  of  ducks  and 
geese.  The  endangered  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  and  the  threatened  Louisiana 
black  bear  are  found  on  Upper  Ouachita 
NWR.  Other  wildlife  species  that  call  the 
refuge  home  include  alligators,  deer, 
turkey,  squirrels.  Bald  Eagles  and  beaver. 

Approximately  983  acres  of  the  refuge 
are  managed  as  moist  soil  units  for  the 
benefit  of  waterfowl,  shorebirds  and  other 
wildlife.  Water  levels  are  manipulated  to 
produce  high  quality  natural  foods  such  as 
wild  millet,  grasses  and  sedges. 
Additionally,  cooperative  farming  occurs 
on  a  rotational  basis  in  portions  of  the 
refuge  to  provide  food  for  wintering 
waterfowl.  The  upland  mixed  pine  hard- 
wood forest  on  the  western  portion  of  the 
refuge  is  managed  for  the  endangered  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker  through  thinning 
and  prescribed  fire.  Installing  artificial  cav- 
ity inserts,  woodpecker  banding  and  occa- 
sional transplanting  are  also  important 
management  tools.  Other  management 
practices  include  a  Wood  Duck  nest  box 
project,  fish  stocking,  and  remo\al  of  exot- 
ic, invasive  plants  and  animals. 

Largemouth  bass,  crappie,  bream  and 
catfish  are  popular  fishes  caught  from  the 
refuge's  many  lakes,  sloughs  and  creeks 
that  are  enriched  annually  by  the  backwa- 
ter of  the  Ouachita  River.  Many  anglers 
also  fish  the  river,  and  three  boat  launches 
are  available  to  access  refuge  waters. 

Upper  Ouachita  NWR  has  four  months 
of  either-sex  archery  deer  hunting.  Gun 
deer  hunting  is  limited  to  several  either-sex 
weekend  hunts.  Waterfowl  hunting  is  open 
during  the  state  season  including  youth 
days.  Special  teal  season  is  limited  to  spe- 
cific areas.  Mourning  Dove,  quail,  wood- 
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cock,  squirrel,  rabbit,  raccoon  and  opos- 
sum may  also  be  hunted.  Consult  the 
hunting  brochure  for  specific  regulations. 

Portions  of  the  refuge  are  open  year- 
round.  The  area  within  the  levee  on  the 
east  side  of  the  refuge  is  closed  to  public 
entry  with  exception  of  the  widgeon  ponds 
and  the  northern  reservoir,  which  are  open 
for  fishing.  Several  roadways  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  particularly  River  Road, 
offer  easy  access  and  may  afford  opportu- 
nities to  observe  and  photograph  deer, 
turkey,  songbirds  and  wintering  water- 
fowl. 

Although  Upper  Ouachita  NWR  does 
not  have  a  visitor  center,  many  points  of 
access  are  available  to  the  public.  Access 
Finch  Bayou  Recreation  area  and  the  scenic 
River  Road  on  the  west  side  of  the  refuge 
by  way  of  La.  Hwy  143.  From  Haile, 
Louisiana,  turn  east  on  Hooker  Hole  Road. 
Drive  four  miles  and  turn  north  onto  River 
Road.  Visitors  can  access  the  east  side  of 
the  refuge  in  Morehouse  Parish  by  way  of 
Bastrop.  From  U.S.  Hwy  165  turn  west  on 
Hang  Out  Road  and  travel  5  miles.  Turn 
left  on  Meter  Station  Road.  Go  straight  into 
the  parking  lot.  For  more  access  points 
onto  the  refuge,  refer  to  a  refuge  brochure. 
Refuge  headquarters  are  located  on 
D'Arbonne  NWR. 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  & 
Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available: 

waterfowl,  freshwater 

fish,  offshore  fish, 

saltwater  fish,  snakes, 

amphibians,  turtles. 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters  $4  each 
3-6  posters  $3.50  each 
7  or  more  $3  each 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management 


The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
&  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

Give  a  gift  that  gives  all  year.    A 
collection  of  more  than  450  delectable, 
time-tested  Louisiana  dishes  for  every 
season.  Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild  game 
as  well  as  side  dishes  and  desserts. 
Color  photographs. 


Special  Offer! 


Only  $5  each 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
n       CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax. 

If  payment  is  made  with  a  cmlil  card, 
please  complete  the  follouing: 

□  Visa      □    Mastercard     □    AmEx 
A  ret    No  ■ 

Send  subscription  to: 

ArlllTV^^ 

City-State-Zip  , 
Phone 

ZI\    1  year.  6  issues,  $12          | |    2  years.  12  1 

n    New                                  n     Rei 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

ssues.  $2(1    lARcMclcnis  mUl  4',  ia\ 
ewal  (include  customer  number) 

Phone 

Expiration: 

ZZ    1  year.  6  issues.  $12          D    2  years.  12  issues.  S2()    LA  Resiiienls  aM  4' ,  ui\ 
\     !     New                                    □     RenewaUiiiclude  customer  numher) 

Gift  giver: 

Total  amount:  $ 

Send  checks  (payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 

r[^^,-^^■^\,--v\p 

Phone 
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Our  most  enchanting  Louisiana 
Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana  Birds 
(1999),  Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000) 
and  Butterflies  of  Southern  Gardens 

(2001). 

$10  per  poster  or  $32  per  set  of  four. 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

iblished  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages  of  full 

color  photographs  &  informative  articles  on 

fishmg,  hunting  and  outdoor  activities. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)         $20 
*(Use  special  magazine  order  form) 


;004  Louisiana  Conservationist  CALENDAR 


$8 


I> 

Su™i«7^""'°'"'° 

^^^^^^H  '                     2004  Calendar 

Building  and  Maintaining  Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by  LDWF's  Natural  Heritage 
section,  this  book  includes  easy  to  follow 
instructions  and  blueprints  for  nest  boxes 
to  house  dozens  of  species.  Great  craft 
ideas  for  scouts,  students  or  anyone  who 
wants  to  bring  outdoor  wildlife  to  their 
back  yard.  $2.50 


SNAKES 


Snakes  of 
Louisiana 


Item 

Quantity 

Price 

Sub-total 

HHi^iif^-'siaiHMHHHI 

^B      Order  Form      J 

1        ^ 

&  H  (see  chart) 

■  -T.              ,  ^,     r 

ir  LA  residents) 

Additional  .S7f 

Tax  (49r  i 

tax  for  RRR  Parish  residents 

TOTAL  amount  due 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ship  to: 

Name 

Address. 

City 

Zip 


Daytime  Phone_ 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

Check/Money  Order        , Mastercard 


^   VISA            _ 

Ameri 

■an  Express 

Civdil  Card  [iiforiuatioii- 

Arr-oiint  No 

Fxpirarion  D.-ile 

Sian.-itiire 

Stiipping  &  Handl 

ng  Ch 

rges 

Merctiandise  Total 

Ctiarae 

UptoSLS.OG 

$3.50 

$15.01  -$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01  -  $45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01  -$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01  -$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Consenationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Defective  or  damaeed  nnerchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  oroduct. 
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Hunting  Safely 


Hunting  season  is  the  busiest 
time  of  year  for  wildlife  enforce- 
ment agents.  Deer,  small  game  and 
waterfowl  seasons  are  in  full  swing. 
Thousands  of  hunters  are  afield. 
Complaints  and  reports  of  illegal 
activity  come  pouring  in  and  people 
everywhere  have  questions  about 
the  regulations. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  take  care 
of  wildlife  violations.  But  the  job  is 
further  complicated  by  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  accidents,  lost 
hunters  and  tragic  deaths  occurring 
every  year.  Anyone  can  meet  with 
accident  or  disaster  but  odds  for 
survival  are  in  favor  of  those  who 
recognize  possible  dangers  and  are 
prepared  for  any  situation. 

Hunting  accidents  not  only 
involve  accidental  firearms  dis- 
charges. Many  other  activities  asso- 
ciated with  hunting  may  result  in 
death  or  injury.  Let's  review  some 
safety  tips  to  follow  while  hunting 
and  look  at  firearms  safety  as  well. 

Accidents  happen  fast  and 
always  at  the  worst  possible  place 
and  time.  But  proper  planning  and 
precautions  can  prevent  many  acci- 
dents or  at  least  minimize  the  dam- 
age or  threat  to  life. 

If  at  all  possible,  avoid  going  out 
alone.  Odds  for  survival  are  nearly 
doubled  when  two  or  more  people 
are  together  in  a  bad  situation.  In  the 
event  of  injury,  your  partner  can  pro- 
vide first  aid  and  go  for  help. 

Never  leave  on  any  trip  without 
telling  someone  where  you  are 
going.  Once  in  the  field  do  not 
change  your  mind  and  go  to  a  differ- 
ent location,  particularly  if  you  are 
alone.  If  something  happens,  search 
time  can  be  reduced  from  days  to 
minutes  if  we  know  where  to  look.  If 
you  have  a  cellular  phone,  bring  it 
along. 
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Next,  always  wear  a  personal 
flotation  device  (PFD)  or  life  vest 
when  a  boat  is  under  way.  Hunters 
who  travel  by  boat  in  cold  weather 
are  typically  wearing  heavy  clothing 
and  waders.  The  weight,  restriction 
of  motion  and  shock  of  cold  water 
entry  mean  almost  certain  death  to 
anyone  without  a  PFD.  If  you  do  go 
in  the  water,  get  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  get  to  shelter  and  get  into 
dry  clothes.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  carry 
dry  clothing  in  a  waterproof  com- 
partment in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Use  extreme  caution  when  han- 
dling firearms,  arrows,  knives,  climb- 
ing stands  and  any  other  gear  with 
the  potential  to  injure  you  or  some- 
one else.  Work  slowly  and  carefully 
when  using  such  equipment.  After 
the  shot,  wait  until  the  excitement 
has  passed  and  allow  yourself  some 
time  to  settle  down  before  climbing 
from  an  elevated  stand  and  before 
field  dressing  game.  Avoid  using 
equipment  which  is  not  in  good  con- 
dition. What  grandpa  told  you  about 
a  dull  knife  cutting  you  quicker  than 
a  sharp  one  is  absolutely  true.  Plan 
each  outing  carefully  and  be  sure  to 
bring  emergency  equipment  and  a 
first  aid  kit. 

Firearms  safety  goes  beyond  sim- 
ply wearing  hunter  orange.  When 
moving  on  foot  through  a  public 
area  before  dawn,  use  a  flashlight. 
Hunter  orange  from  head  to  toe  will 
not  show  up  in  the  dark.  Once  you 
have  arrived  at  your  stand  site  and 
movement  has  ceased,  the  light 
may  be  turned  off.  When  sitting  or 
standing  still  and  being  approached 
by  another  hunter,  make  sure  he  is 
aware  of  your  presence.  Speak  or 
whistle  before  moving.  Sudden 
unexpected  movement  may  cause 
him  to  point  his  firearm  in  a  reflex 
action.  Never  surprise  or  startle 
someone  holding  a  firearm. 

Always  wear  hunter  orange  when 
required  by  law  and  wear  it  anyway 
during  small  game  seasons  and  at 
other  times  when  it  is  not  mandato- 
ry but  makes  good  sense.  All 
hunters  except  waterfowl  hunters  on 
wildlife    management    areas    are 


required  to  wear  both  a  vest  and  cap 
during  open  gun  season  for  deer. 
This  regulation  includes  archers  and 
small  game  hunters.  During  small 
game  seasons  for  quail  and  wood- 
cock and  special  dog  seasons  for 
squirrel  and  rabbit  a  minimum  of  an 
orange  cap  is  required. 

When  hunting  with  companions, 
discuss  who  will  be  where  before 
separating  to  hunt.  Downrange  of  a 
load  of  buckshot  or  a  rifle  bullet  is 
never  a  good  place  to  be.  If  sharing 
a  hunting  area  with  other  hunters 
you  do  not  know,  make  contact  with 
them  if  possible  and  discuss  where 
and  how  they  plan  to  hunt.  Two  or 
more  hunters  who  plan  to  stand 
hunt  can  share  a  fairly  small  area. 
However,  if  the  other  fellow  plans  on 
stalking,  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to 
move  to  another  location. 

Time  sharing  is  also  a  good  idea. 
Attempt  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
schedule  with  the  other  hunter  if 
both  of  you  plan  to  hunt  repeatedly 
in  the  same  area.  The  rule  in  a  pub- 
lic area  is  first  come,  first  served. 
But  not  everyone  goes  by  the  rule. 

If  another  hunter  is  drinking  and 
handling  a  firearm,  leave.  Impaired 
judgment  due  to  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse  is  just  as  lethal  in  the  woods 
as  it  is  on  the  highway.  If  you  don't 
believe  some  people  will  consume 
alcohol  while  hunting,  take  a  walk 
through  the  woods  after  hunting 
season  is  over  and  count  the  empty 
alcoholic  beverage  cans  and  bot- 
tles. 

Finally,  never  load  a  firearm  until 
you  are  ready  to  hunt.  Don't  trans- 
port or  store  loaded  guns.  Unload 
firearms  while  climbing  up  or  down 
from  stands  and  be  absolutely  sure 
of  the  target  and  beyond. 

Hunting  season  should  be  a  time 
for  fun  and  excitement  anticipated 
with  great  delight.  It  should  not  be  a 
time  to  experience  or  remember 
tragedy  or  the  loss  of  a  loved  one 
due  to  a  needless  accident.  Sign  up 
for  a  Hunter  Education  course  today 
and  encourage  our  young  hunters  to 
practice  firearms  and  hunter  safety 
at  all  times. 
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Bobcat 

Lynx  riifus 


Often  called  wildcats,  bobcats 
are  medium-sized  cats  with 
short  faces  and  ruffs  of  fur 
that  extend  down  from  the  ears. 
They  are  usually  between  17  and  23 
inches  tall  and  from  25  to  45  inches 
long.  With  long  legs  and  large 
paws,  they  weigh  between  15  and  20 
pounds  on  average.  Their  promi- 
nent pointed  ears  are  often  tufted 
with  black  hair  extending  from  their 
tips.  Bobcats  are  most  likely  named 
for  their  short  stubby  "bobbed" 
tails,  only  six  to  seven  inches  long, 
with  black  ends  always  tipped  in 
white.  Their  fur  ranges  in  color 
from  light  gray  through  yellowish 
brown  to  reddish  brown,  and  their 
markings  vary  from  tabby  stripes  to 
heavy  spotting.  Their  color  is  affect- 
ed by  geographical  variation,  so 
bobcats  in  the  southern  parts  of  their 
range  tend  to  be  smaller  and  darker 
whereas  the  cats  in  the  North  are 
usually  larger  and  paler. 

Bobcats  occur  across  southern 
Canada  and  over  most  of  the  entire 
United  States  into  southern  Mexico. 
In  Louisiana,  they  can  be  found  vir- 
tually statewide.  As  fierce  hunters, 
bobcats  prefer  areas  with  dense  veg- 
etation and  lots  of  prey.  Solitary  and 
highly  territorial,  they  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  various  habitats, 
including  forests,  mountains, 
deserts,  swamps  and  brushlands. 
Males,  which  are  wilder  than 
females,  may  occupy  areas  as  large 
as  25  to  30  square  miles,  with  little 
overlapping,  and  females  occupy 
smaller  areas  around  five  square 
miles. 

Bobcats  primarily  feast  on  small 
mammals,  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels, 
mice,  rats  and  pocket  gophers. 
However,  they  are  vicious  predators 


capable  of  killing  animals  as  large  as 
deer.  Bobcats  may  also  occasionally 
prey  on  ranch  animals,  such  as 
lambs  and  young  cattle  or  hogs. 
They  are  mostly  nocturnal  and  see 
well  in  darkness,  but  are  generally 
active  both  day  and  night.  The  lifes- 
pan of  a  bobcat  in  the  wild  is  around 
twelve  years,  but  captive  cats  have 
been  known  to  sur\'ive  into  their 
mid-twenties. 

Sounds  made  by  bobcats  are 
likened  to  those  of  domestic  cats, 
with  more  amplitude  and  ferocity. 
Bobcats  may  howl,  screech,  snarl, 
and  hiss,  often  while  feeding  and 
during  breeding  seasons.  Their 
retractable  claws  are  not  visible  in 
their  footprints,  and  their  tracks, 
which  are  more  rounded  than  a  dog 
or  coyote's,  show  four  toes  and  a 
footpad. 

Typically,  bobcats  breed  in  late 
winter,  but  they  may  also  do  so  year- 
round.  Females 
often  den  in  bush 
thickets  or  the  hol- 
low of  trees  or  logs, 
and  the  gestation 
period  lasts  from  50 
to  70  days.  Litter 
sizes  may  range 
from  one  to  six  kit- 
tens, but  a  two  or 
three  kitten  litter  is 
most  typical. 

Kittens  are  blind  at 
birth  and  have 
heavily  mottled  fur 
with  spots  that  fade 
as  they  grow  up. 
Around  ten  days 
after  birth,  their 
eyes  open  and  they 
are  taught  to  hunt 
by     their     mother. 


Ten  to  twelve  months  later,  they  are 
independent  of  her  Young  bobcats 
may  appear  as  harmless  and  lovable 
as  domestic  kittens,  but  as  wild  ani- 
mals, they  can  inflict  injury  and 
should  not  be  kept  as  pets. 

Historically,  bobcats  have  been 
pursued  and  destroyed  as  undesir- 
able predators.  Beginning  this  year 
in  Louisiana,  properly  licensed  big 
game  hunters  may  take  one  bobcat 
during  the  open  deer  hunting  sea- 
son in  all  deer  hunting  areas  includ- 
ing wildlife  management  areas. 
Legal  shooting  hours  and  methods 
of  take  are  the  same  as  those  for  deer 
in  each  area  of  the  state.  Pelting  of 
bobcats  is  only  permitted  by  proper- 
ly licensed  trappers  during  the  open 
trapping  season.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  visit  the  LDWF  web- 
site at  zimmizt'lfstntc.la.us. 

LDWF  File  Photo 
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N.W.T.F.  AWARDS 
SHOTGUNS  TO  HUNTERS 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  participated  in  a  draw- 
ing to  award  shotguns  to  hunters 
who  participate  in  the  wild  turkey 
check  station  program.  The  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  encourages 
the  use  of  check  stations  by  turkey 
hunters  by  awarding  shotguns  to 
three  individuals  each  year.  The  three 
winners  of  Remington  870 
Supermagnum  shotguns  are  Nolan 
Bounds  of  Washington  Parish,  Clint 
Stephenson  of  Dubac  and  David 
Dillion  of  Angle. 

2003-04  HUNTING 

REGULATIONS  PAMPHLETS 

AVAILABLE 

The  2003-04  Hunting  Seasons 
and  Wildlife  Management  Area 
Regulations  pamphlet  is  now  avail- 
able at  local  hunting  license  vendors 
and  the  offices  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
An  electronic  version  of  the  pamphlet 
may  also  be  viewed  and/or  down- 
loaded from  the  department  website 
{www.  wif.  state. la.  us) . 

Hunters  are  strongly  urged  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  and 
review  it  before  heading  into  the 
woods  this  season.  Ignoring 
changes  to  season  dates,  rules  or 
regulations  could  result  in  citations 
that  carry  stiff  fines  and  penalties. 

TIPS  TO  AVOID 
NUISANCE  BEAR  PROBLEMS 

As  Louisiana  black  bear  numbers 
increase,  so  do  their  possible  inter- 
actions with  the  public. 

Maria  Davidson,  LDWF  biologist, 
offers  these  suggestions  to   help 
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prevent  your  home  from  being  a  tar- 
get for  a  hungry  bear:  never  leave 
garbage  outside  overnight;  do  not 
put  garbage  out  on  the  street  the 
night  before  pick-up;  clean  out 
garbage  cans  and  rinse  with  bleach 
or  ammonia  to  cut  down  on  food 
odors;  do  not  leave  pet  food  out 
overnight;  do  not  leave  any  bait  out- 
side overnight;  do  not  put  out  bird 
feeders. 

Should  a  bear  be  sighted  in  a 
developed  area,  contact  local  law 
enforcement  or  the  LDWF 
Communications  office  at  (800)442- 
2511. 


L.D.W.E  TO  CONSTRUCT  EXPER- 
IMENTAL REEF  FOR  LAKE 
PONTCHARTRAIN 

The  Lake  Pontchartrain  Basin 
Foundation  spearheaded  a  coopera- 
tive effort  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
to  construct  an  experimental  artificial 
reef  in  Lake  Pontchartrain.  This  is  the 
second  reef  constructed  in  the  lake 
by  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  Artificial 
Reef  Working  Group. 

The  reef  is  constructed  of  reef 
balls  which  were  barged  from  Florida 
to  the  site.  Designed  to  provide  habi- 
tat for  both  plant  and  animal  life,  the 
reef  balls  are  dome-shaped  hollow 
cement  structures  with  large  holes  to 
allow  water  to  flow  through  them. 

The  new  reefs  are  a  15  minute 
boat  ride  from  either  Bonnabel  or 
Williams  boat  launches.  They  are 
located  approximately  two  and  a  half 
miles  offshore  and  are  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  Causeway  Bridge. 


BIG  LAKE  W.M.A.  BRIDGE 
RE-OPENS  FOR  PUBLIC  USE 

Repairs  to  the  Big  Roaring  Bayou 
bridge  on  Big  Lake  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA)  have 
been  completed,  and  the  bridge  is 
once  again  open  for  public  travel. 
The  190  foot  one-lane  bridge  pro- 
vides access  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  WMA,  as  well  as  a  large  portion 
of  the  adjacent  Tensas  River 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


L.D.W.E  REMINDS  BOATERS  OF 
EDUCATION  REQUIREMENT 

Act  921,  going  into  effect  on 
January  1,  2004,  requires  all  per- 
sons born  after  January  1,  1988  to 
complete  a  boater  education  course 
and  carry  proof  of  completion  to 
operate  a  motorboat  in  excess  of  1 0 
horsepower.  The  person  may  oper- 
ate the  boat  if  accompanied  by 
someone  over  18  who,  if  required, 
has  completed  the  course. 

A  listing  of  available  boater 
education  classes  can  be  found 
on  the  LDWF  website  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us,  under  the 
"Boating  Information"  heading. 
Online  boating  classes  can  also  be 
accessed  from  this  site. 

CAPTAINS  INVITED 

TO  JOIN  MANATEE 

REGISTRY  PROGRAM 

In  August  2003,  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  Program  (LNHP) 
launched  a  project  to  increase 
awareness  among  Louisianians  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  manatees 
and  sea  grass  beds  and  to  docu- 
ment their  sightings.  Charter  boat 
operators  are  being  invited  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Manatee/Sea  Grass 
Beds  Registry  Program.  As  partici- 
pants in  the  program,  captains  will 
agree  to  reduce  speed  when  they 
see  a  manatee  or  sea  grass  bed  and 
to  contact  LNHP  to  give  the  location 
of  the  sighting.  Charter  boat  cap- 
tains seeking  more  information  on 
the  Manatee/Sea  Grass  Beds 
Registry  Program  may  contact  Patti 
Faulkner  at  (225)765-2975  or  Ines 
Maxit  at  (225)  765-2820. 

L.W.F.C.  SETS  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL  SEASONS 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  voted  to  tentatively 
adopt  proposed  season  dates,  bag 
limits  and  shooting  hours  for  the 
2003-04  migratory  waterfowl  sea- 
son. The  dates  will  be  ratified  by  a 
Declaration  of  Emergency  from  the 
commission  unless  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  mandates  radi- 


cal  changes.  Robert  Helm,  a  LDWF 
biologist,  presented  the  proposed 
dates  to  the  commission. 


LATEST  L.D.W.F. 

ENFORCEMENT  ACADEMY 

CLOSES  WITH  GRADUATION 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforcement 
Training  Academy  closed  their  latest 
session  with  the  graduation  of  six- 
teen cadets  on  August  8.  The  new 
agents  have  completed  21  weeks  of 
academy  training.  They  entered  the 
academy  in  March  and  have 
received  schooling  in  many  areas. 
They  completed  the  Peace  Officers 
Standards  and  Training  (POST) 
basic  police  course,  followed  by 
specialized  courses  in  wildlife, 
migratory  game  bird  and  fisheries 
enforcement.  They  also  received 
numerous  training  certifications 
while  maintaining  a  daily  physical  fit- 
ness regimen.  The  LDWF 
Enforcement  Academy  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  wildlife 
enforcement  programs  in  the  nation. 
Making  up  this  year's  class  are 
Joseph  Arnaud,  Russell  Brack, 
Donnie  Bozeman,  Hal  Bridges,  Joel 
Cromp,  Shawn  Courville,  Caldeen 
Gunter,  Micah  Hicks,  Justin  Lee, 
Donnie  Leger,  Toby  Meyers, 
Brandon  Miller,  Bobby  Plescia, 
Villere  Reggio  III,  Ronny  Robbins, 
Jason  Romero  and  Ray  Thomas. 


They  are  welcomed  additions  to 
the  enforcement  force  with  the 
Louisiana  hunting  season  opening 
in  September 

NEW  W.M.A.  CREATED 
BY  COMMISSION 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution 
to  establish  the  Tangipahoa  Parish 
School  Board  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  It  had  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  that  the  school  board 
was  interested  in  leasing  some 
vacant  parcels  of  land  to  local  hunt- 
ing clubs.  The  department  arranged 
for  the  land  to  be  leased  to  LDWF 
and  managed  as  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment area.  The  land  is  divided  into 
two  tracts  inside  of  LDWF  Region  7 
and  measures  a  total  of  994  acres. 
Tommy  Prickett,  LDWF  Wildlife 
Division  Administrator,  presented 
the  resolution  to  the  commission 
and  also  informed  them  that  anoth- 
er 650  acres  could  be  added  to  this 
acquisition  soon. 


Editor's  note:  In  the  2003 
July/August  LC/W,  the  article 
Habitat  Assessment  was  inadver- 
tently attributed  to  Kenny 
Ribbeck.  The  author  of  the  article 
was  Donald  Locascio  Jr,  Biologist 
3,  Wildlife  Division,  Forestry 
Section.  We  regret  the  error 
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Hurry  Sundown   By  Pete  cooper  jr. 


J  ^  ^ 


Neither  the  movie  nor  the  song  titled 
"Hurry  Sundown"  gained  the  lists 
of  great  art,  though  the  song, 
done  by  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  was  just 
different  enough  to  have  appeal.  I 
remember  it  mainly  because  its  timing 
coincided  with  the  final  days  of  an 
intense  relationship  with  a  Cajun  beauty 
during  my  sophomore  year  at  LSU.  We 
liked  the  song  together,  then  our  paths 
parted — don't  think  twice,  it's  alright. 

College  life  became  both  unhappy 
and  disillusioning  after  that.  Two  years 
would  pass  before  another  would  take 
her  place  as  loved  one,  and  I  had  no  clue 
as  to  what  I  wanted  to  study,  to  become. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  me  from  going 
off  the  deep  end  was  that  I  could  hunt 
and  fish,  lifelong  pursuits  of  great  enjoy- 
ment which  I  then  had  to  use  as  emo- 
tional escapes,  eventually  failing  to  make 
my  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not 
go  off  the  deep  end. 

Much  of  that  hunting  was  done  with 
two  friends,  Allain  and  Scott.  Ducks, 
doves  and  jacksnipe  were  our  normal 
targets,  and  we  discovered  many  of  the 
secluded  swamps,  sloughs  and  corn- 
fields within  a  40-mile  radius  of  Baton 
Rouge.  We  seldom  shot  much,  but  we 
were  hunting,  and  at  the  time  it  mattered 
not  a  bit  that  those  hunts  occasionally 
coincided  with  French  51,  among  others. 

After  taking  a  semester  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer  off,  hoping  to  gain  new 
direction,  a  different  attitude  and  some 
dollars  to  help  pay  my  bills,  I  returned  to 
LSU  determined  to  at  least  maintain 
grades  good  enough  to  stay  in  school. 
That  I  did,  but  I  still  fished  and  hunted, 
only  now  before  or  after  classes.  And  one 
day  Scott  made  the  discovery  of  the 
most  unusual  hunting  opportunity  I 
would  ever  experience. 

The  place  was  on  the  Louisiana 
Women's  Correctional  Institute  at  St. 
Gabriel.  He  didn't  tell  me  about  it;  one 
afternoon  he  showed  it  to  me,  and  need 
I  say  I  was  a  bit  uncomfortable  at  first. 
But  after  introductions  and  instructions 
from  the  warden,  we  continued  much 
more  at  ease  through  the  compound  and 
down  a  gravel  road  along  the  edge  of  a 
long,  overgrown  field  toward  a  swamp 
bordering  the  eastern  side  of  the  prison's 
property. 
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The  road  ended  a  quarter-mile  or  so 
from  the  swamp.  On  the  right  was  a  thick 
grove  of  hardwoods  which  appeared  to 
be  a  fine  dove  roost.  From  there  to  the 
swamp  the  field  was  two-tiered,  its 
southern  half  around  three  feet  lower 
than  its  northern  half  with  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  tiers.  The 
upper  tier,  overgrown  as  it  was,  showed 
little  hunting  potential,  but  the  lower  tier 
was  boggy  with  scattered  stands  of  indi- 
go throughout,  promising  both  doves 
and  jacksnipe.  Finally,  about  midway 
between  the  road's  end  and  the  swamp 
was  a  complex  of  levees  which,  judging 
from  its  shape,  must  have  enclosed  two 
fairly  large  ponds  and  which  were  appar- 
ently constructed  from  dirt  bulldozed 
from  the  part  of  the  field  which  created 
its  lower  tier.  A  breach  in  one  side  of  the 
levee  had  drained  the  ponds;  judging 
from  the  vegetation  growing  within  them, 
that  must  have  taken  place  some  time 
ago.  It  was  all  very  mysterious,  but  we 
were  not  there  to  solve  a  mystery.  Sure 
enough,  soon  jacksnipe,  and  later  flights 
of  doves  going  to  roost  in  the  hardwood 
grove,  proved  we  had  indeed  found  a 
fine  spot. 

For  two  autumns  Scott,  Allain,  and  I 
hunted  "the  prison."  I  have  no  clue  why 
the  warden  bestowed  upon  us  such  per- 
mission, but  during  those  days  we  never 
saw  a  sign  of  another  hunter.  Most  often 
we  were  only  moderately  successful — a 
half-dozen  or  so  mixed  doves  and  jack- 
snipe  apiece,  but  that  was  far  better  than 
what  our  other  spots  usually  gave  up— 
and  it  was  hunting  and  once  again  an 
enjoyable  pursuit  rather  than  an  escape. 
Then  there  were  some  quite  memorable 
days. 

One  of  them  involved  a  goose — my 
first— which  came  gliding  across  the 
lower  tier  near  dusk  one  cool,  cloudy 
afternoon  and  fell  to  the  right  barrel.  An 
unlikely  event  for  the  area,  it  still  inspired 
thoughts  of  more  like  it,  and  within  a 
week  I  had  cut  and  painted  two  dozen 
cardboard  silhouette  decoys,  complete 
with  coathangers  for  stakes.  One  balmy 
afternoon  a  short  time  later  Allain  and  I 
set  them  out  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
field,  hid  as  best  we  could  in  the  grass 
separating  the  two  tiers  and  watched  in 
utter  amazement  as  a  flock  of  a  dozen 


Snow  Geese  descended  toward  the 
spread  like  falling  leaves,  talking  to  the 
counterfeits  below  all  the  while,  until  they 
discovered  something  was  amiss  and 
swung  away  just  out  of  range.  I'll  never 
forget  that,  though  neither  of  us  pulled  a 
trigger 

I  pulled  the  triggers  a  lot  one  bright 
afternoon  a  year  later,  alone  against  a 
backdrop  of  the  grove  of  hardwoods 
and  those  mysterious  levees,  as  the 
doves  came  like  there  would  be  no 
tomorrow.  And  there  would  not  be — at 
least  not  hunting  at  the  back  of  the 
women's  prison  at  St.  Gabriel. 

By  then  three  autumns  had  passed 
since  the  Cajun  girl  and  I  had  parted 
ways.  I  was  making  fair  grades  and  near- 
ing  graduation.  I  was  about  to  meet  the 
one  I  would  share  the  rest  of  my  life  with, 
and  I  would  shortly  begin  a  career  in  the 
oil  field  that  would  carry  me  a  long  way 
from  those  first  unhappy,  then  quite 
happy  hunting  grounds.  And  during  the 
times  when  "Hurry  Sundown"  would  play 
in  its  different  forms  on  the  radio  and  on 
TV  re-runs,  it  no  longer  generated  melan- 
choly memories  of  long-ago  days.  Fact 
is,  "Hurry  Sundown"  had  created  some 
very  pleasant  memories  in  the  meantime. 

In  the  movie  there  was  a  big  house 
built  alongside  the  Mississippi  River's 
levee.  For  some  forgotten  reason  the 
levee  broke,  and  the  resulting  flood 
destroyed  and  washed  away  the  house. 
The  particulars  are  not  all  that  important. 

I  mentioned  the  levees  near  the  back 
of  the  prison's  property  to  the  warden 
one  day.  He  asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  the 
movie,  "Hurry  Sundown."  When  I  replied 
I  had,  he  said  they  were  created  for  film- 
ing the  part  of  the  movie  where  the 
"levee"  broke  and  the  "river"  wrecked 
the  house.  The  movie  crews  had  built  a 
model  house  alongside  those  levees, 
then  used  the  water  they  had  pumped 
into  the  ponds  the  levees  had  created  to 
wash  it  away  just  like  the  river  would 
have,  had  it  broken  its  own  levee.  So  the 
mystery  was  solved. 

The  song  still  generates  vague  recol- 
lections of  the  Cajun  girl.  The  movie  itself 
doesn't  remind  me  of  anything.  It's  the 
title  of  both — "Hurry  Sundown" — that 
brings  back  memories  of  youth,  friends 
and  autumn  days  spent  hunting  doves, 
jacksnipe  and  geese  around  an  old 
movie  location  at  a  prison  and  would 
help  to  "hurry  me  a  sunup  from  this  beat- 
up  sundown  day." 

Really  strange  how  all  that  worked... 


Conserve.  Protect.  Replenish. 
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